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Hong Kong 


love story 


For the past three summers, Graeme 
Decarie has taught Canadian bistory 
courses for Concordia at Shue Yan 
College in Hong Kong. He shares some 
jottings from his intimate diaries. 


MAY 28: Arrive over Hong Kong 
about midnight after a 20-hour flight. 
City below a cluster of brilliant light 
cradled by mountains. Step out of 
airport into steambath heat. Taxi to 
hotel, but too excited to sleep. Walk 
for two hours through narrow streets 
jumbled with red, yellow and green 
neon. People sleeping on sidewalk 
cots in hot, dark, mysterious alleys. 
Get lost. Love Hong Kong. 

MAY 29: Up at six to walk 20 miles 
today. Hennessey Street to Star Ferry a 
mass of shops and people. Cross by 
Star Ferry where Bill Holden met Suzie 
Wong. Ferry crowded with beautiful 
Suzie Wongs but none speak to me. 





Note: Try to look more like Bill 
Holden. 

From Kowloon side, walk hours 
through narrow streets of shops 
crammed with cameras, ivory, silks. 
One street of carpenters who work on 
sidewalks, another with enough used 
marine parts to build a ship, many 
choked with stalls of vegetables, meat, 
fish. Lunch on a bag of deep-fried lung 
washed down with papaya juice. 

By late afternoon, lost again and 
tired. Drenched in sticky heat. Can't 
get a taxi driver who speaks English. 
Memory of deep-fried lung and papaya 
juice still vivid and increasing. No 
washrooms. Hate Hong Kong. 
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Fred Miob 


Diarist Decarie 


MAY 30: Lunch today with Dr. Hu, 
president of Shue Yan College. | tell 
taxi driver to go to Fleming Road. 
Apologetic smile and a burst of 
Cantonese. I point to Fleming Road on 
map. Broad smile this time. “Ah,” he 
says. ‘‘Felleming Lo.” Note: Add to 
curriculum vitae that I now speak 
fluent Cantonese. 

Over lunch, meet professor from 
Sun Yat-Sen University in Canton. He 
speaks no English but studied at 
Sorbonne. We discuss his favorite 
author, Rudyard Kipling, in French. 
Note: Add to CY that I have 
participated in establishing cultural 
relations with the People’s Republic. 








MAY 31: Go to Canadian High 
Commission for map of Canada for 
class. They don’t have one. Get one at 
Quebec House. Secretary is Chinese 
beauty whose French is straight from 
Paris. Chat her up in French. 

“I’m from Quebec.” 

‘““Yes,”’ she sniffs. ‘“‘I can tell.” 

First class at Shue Yan College 
tonight. Students shy but enthusiastic. 

JUNE 1: Dr. Hu takes me on walking 
tour of my hotel district, apologizes 
for the many obscene signs. “Oh,” I 
say, desperately casual. ‘‘I hadn't 
noticed any.” 

“Well,” he says, “They're all in 
Chinese.’ Note: Ask Dr. Hu for list of 
all the obscene signs. 

JUNE 3: Meet with Concordia Hong 
Kong alumni, a very active group. 
Meeting place, the Hot Gossip Disco, 
just like a Montreal disco. Men 
friendly, but women ignore me. Have I 
really left Montreal? 

JUNE 9: Students work standard five 
and a half day week, come to classes 
three nights. But never absent or late, 
always prepared, papers always on 
time, and of high quality despite 
second language problems. 
Experience reassures me | have left 
Montreal. 

JUNE 10: Invited to lunch with 
student’s family in apartment building 








reputed to be the most densely 
populated on earth. A 25-storey 
quadrangle, interior ringed with iron 
galleries and iron-barred doors. 
Resembles central block of prison. 
Family of five lives in 300 square feet. 

They are delightful hosts. I dig into 
lunch of eels and tripe with eyes 
closed, desperately thinking of other 
things. It is surprisingly delicious, but 
I decline special offering of chicken 
eyes. Too full, I plead. 

I learn that family, including aunts 
and uncles, have saved ten years so son 
can study in Canada. Understand 
study habits now. 

Watch Miss Hong Kong contest on 
TV in Cantonese. When Miss Hong 
Kong tells judges her ambition, | 
translate that it is to spread world 
peace. Family applauds my linguistic 
skill. 

JUNE 15: Visit temple. Beggar 
woman approaches holding out cup 
with two coins in it. I thank her but 
decline to take a coin. She mutters 
something at me. Probably a blessing. 

JUNE 20: Typhoon rains dump 14 
inches in three hours. Everything 
closed and hotel clerk warns me not to 
go out. I reassure him with tales of 
fierce Montreal blizzards, of wolf and 
moose roaming the Hall Building, and 
step out into the storm. Water crashes 
down steps of Ladder Street, swirls to 
my knees. Road above collapses. 

Note: Go out in Hong Kong only 
during blizzards, and only if wolves 
and moose go out first. 

JUNE 22: Concordia alumni invite 
me for water outing. We sail to remote 
beach on edge of South China Sea. 


Fred Miob 


Blue sky, clear water, lots of food. Love 
Hong Kong. 

JUNE 23: Lhave supper with 
students. Eight huge bowls of rice, 
vegetables, fish, orange duck and beef 
are placed before us. Students ask if I 
know how to get food onto my dish. I 
smile confidently and, after ten 
minutes, wrestle several chopstick 
loads out of the bowls. Some reach my 
plate. They applaud. 

“Very good,” they say. “Here is how 
Chinese do it.”’ And they ladle food 
onto their plates using spoons. Note: 
When in Rome, do as the Romans do, 
but make sure you see them doing it 
first. 

JUNE 24: Time running out. I shop 
for a few necessities — silk happy 
coat, ten coolie hats, gold silk tie with 
red dragon, electric shoelace knotter, 
solid brass something or other, two 
large valises. 

JUNE 30: Final exams all done. Class 
average is almost ten per cent higher 
than comparable class in Montreal. 
Note: Have long, serious talk with next 
class in Montreal. 

JULY 2: Leaving Hong Kong. Walked 
sadly til 2 a.m., saying good-bye to 
streets and alleys of Wanchai and 
Causeway Bay. Students see me off at 
airport, and I promise to look up the 
14 who will be arriving at Concordia 
within a month. 

Arrive in Canada. Customs clerk 
points to my 150 pounds of luggage. 
“Anything to declare?”’ 

“No.” 

“Step into that room, please.’ 

lamhome. @ 
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CONCORDIA AROUND AND ABOUT 


GRANT BOLSTERS RESEARCH 
EFFORT: Concordia’s chemistry 
department has secured a $1.28 million 
grant from the Quebec government to 
support and accelerate on-going 
research conducted in collaboration 
with the electrical engineering and 
physics departments. 

The grant, to be disbursed over a five- 
year period, will provide for hiring 
three new full-time faculty members 
and supporting 12 additional graduate 
students a year working on research 
projects. 

It will also pay for an $88,000 gas 
chromatograph and mass spectrometer 
used to identify the products of chemi- 
cal reactions guided by catalysts devel- 
oped within the department. 

The grant is part of the Quebec 
government’s Programme di’actions 
structurantes aimed at supporting 
research teams working in leading tech- 
nologies. By next summer, the govern- 
ment expects to have funded 40 
research teams across Quebec with 
grants ranging from $500,000 to $1.5 
million. 

“The money is there to strengthen 
our research teams, not to fund specific 
new projects,’ says Dr. Cooper 
Langford, chairman of the chemistry 
department. “The government’s first 
objective is to increase the human 
resource base in Quebec in areas relat- 
ing to priority technology.’ 

Concordia’s specialties include 
developing fabrication techniques for 
new semi-conductor materials, investi- 
gating catalysts derived from asbestos 
that guide chemical reactions produc- 
ing gasoline from natural gas, and using 
photocatalysis to destroy toxic sub- 
stances such as PCBs. 

Its work on asbestos-derived cata- 
lysts has earned the department project 
grants from Quebec’s Asbestos 
Research and Development Institute 
and Ottawa's CANMET fuel research 
agency. The department is also work- 
ing with the Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters and a London, Ont. firm in 
developing ways to destroy waterborne 
PCBs. 

‘Part of our success in getting money 
from Quebec was showing them that 
we were doing well in generating pro- 
ject money,’ says Langford. ‘We've 
already established a track record.’’ 





HAPPY DAY: Smiles were in order recently as Yves Berubé, left, Quebec's 
minister of bigher education, science and technology, dropped by Concordia to 
announce a $1.28 million grant to support researchers in the chemistry 
department. With Berubé are Cooper Langford, chemistry department chair- 
man; and Concordia Rector Patrick Kenniff. 


Under Quebec's program, the three 
new faculty members are known as 
attachés de recherche. “The real pur- 
pose of the new people is to contribute 
to the integration of our various 
groups,” Langford explains. 

A solid state chemist or physicist will 
link the semi-conductor and catalysis 
laboratories, whose materials share 
similar properties and fabrication tech- 
niques. An electrochemist will bring 
new tools for studying catalytic reac- 
tions, and form a bridge between work 
on catalysts and work on new materials 
for batteries. 

A laser spectroscopist will be able to 
develop new techniques for using the 
department's Picosecond Laser Flash 
Photolysis equipment. This equipment 
is used for studying light-induced 
chemical reactions as well as the prop- 
erties of advanced semi-conductors. 

The three new people will be hired as 
soon as possible, Langford says. As for 
students, the 12 new positions will 
roughly double the number of graduate 
students working in these areas of 
department research. ‘This will make a 
significant contribution to accelerating 
our projects. 

“With the integration of our labs and 
the increase in overall strength, we will 
become the locus of the highest quality 
graduate training in the field of inor- 
ganic chemistry,” says Langford. 
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CALL OF THE NORTH: Concordia has 
taken the first step towards developing 
an Arctic flavor with the formation of a 
committee to tap federal funds for 
students interested in conducting 
research projects in the frozen North. 

The Committee for Northern Studies 
was set up last summer to act as agent in 
applying for money from Ottawa's 
Northern Scientific Training Program, a 
funding agency dating from 1962 that 
last year paid out $825,000 to 26 uni- 
versities across Canada, 

Other Quebec universities were 
major participants, with $58,000 going 
to McGill student projects, $57,000 to 
Laval, and $28,000 to the Université de 
Montréal. 

Committee chairman and prime 
mover behind Concordia’s entry into 
the action is Ronald Mackay, an associ- 
ate professor of applied linguistics with 
a long record of northern involvement. 

Mackay has worked in planning sec- 
ond-language programs for Northern 
Quebec schools, was a researcher in 
special education for the Northwest 
Territories, and carried out an analysis 
of the cost of making Inuktitut the 
official language of the proposed new 
eastern Arctic region to be carved out 
of the NWT. 

Starting from scratch at Concordia, 
Mackay is looking for content rather 
than volume in the applications that 





News Briefs 





may reach his committee in its first year 
of operation. “I see my role as a sensi- 
tizing role, but not to the point of 
creating euphoria that basically has no 
substance to it,’ he says. 

Mackay’s three other committee 
members share his fascination for Arc- 
tic issues. Dr. Gail Valaskakis, vice- 
dean, academic planning, arts and sci- 
ence, conducted northern satellite 
communications experiments through 
the 1970s that paved the way for the 
establishment of the Inuit Broadcasting 
Corp. More recently, she has probed 
audience reaction to northern pro- 
gramming. 

Dr. Richard Diubaldo, an associate 
professor of history and director of 
the Centre for Mature Students, has 
written an award-winning historical 
book on the Arctic explorer Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. He also did a study for the 
federal Northern and Indian Affairs 
department on government policy 
regarding the Inuit from 1900 to 1967. 

Dr. Paul Widden, associate professor 
of biology, studied northern soil orga- 
nisms as part of the Canadian Interna- 
tional Biological Project in the early 
1970s. He later researched the effect of 
oil spills on microscopic Arctic crea- 
tures. 





Morey advises Rector 


MOREY NAMED ADVISOR: Eliza- 
beth Morey has been appointed Advisor 
to the Rector on the Status of Women, 
ending a lengthy search for the right 
candidate. She will chair a committee 
established to make recommendations 
onimplementing the 1983 report of the 
Concordia Committee on the Status of 
Women. 


Morey was previously at Concordia 
as international student advisor from 
1980 to 1984. In her year away, she 
worked for the Canadian Bureau for 
International Education on such pro- 
jects as the Women Scholars Study 
Program. 

Her work experience also includes 
positions with Katimavik, Har- 
bourfront Corporation, and the secre- 
tary of state. She has her BA from 
Carleton University and an MA in 
French language and literature from the 
University of Calgary. 

Concordia graduate Myrna Lashley 
(BA’84) will sit on the committee as 
alumni representative, an appointment 
Morey made “because we want to study 
the efficacy of the university in pre- 
paring women for professional life 
after graduation.” 

Other committee members will be 
drawn from the ranks of faculty, stu- 
dents, and administration. Among its 
responsibilities are to: 

* Identify priorites for further 
research and action on matters related 
to the status of women faculty, stu- 
dents, and staff. 

e Ensure that recommendations for 
implementation dealing with academic 
matters be sent to Senate for prior 
approval. 

e Assist the Rector’s Office in the 
implementation of recommendations 
and consultations at all levels of the 
university Community. 

The committee has a three-year ini- 
tial mandate, after which its effective- 
ness will be evaluated to decide wheth- 
er it should continue. 


McCORMICK DEPARTS: Joel McCor- 
mick, who has been editor of 
Concordia University Magazine since 
its founding in 1978, resigned in June to 
take up a new challenge as deputy 
editor of a Hong Kong-based business 
publication called /nsight. 
McCormick's bold passage was born 
of an evening on the town last spring 
with /nsight’s editor, a personal friend 
and former Montreal writer who was 
on a recruiting swing through Mont- 
real. He signed on, and didn’t even 
flinch when the editor who recruited 
him resigned before McCormick 
arrived in Hong Kong. The new deputy 
editor simply assumed editor duties. 
The scion of a family steeped in 
journalism, McCormick gained an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Concordia com- 
munity in his more than 20 years on the 
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McCormick to Hong Kong 


scene. As a student, he was editor of the 
Georgian. He later went on to edit the 
Public Relations department's Tran- 
script, Issues and Events, and FYT1, all 
predecessors to The Thursday Report. 
Along the way, he compiled an oral 
history of the events leading up to the 
merger of Sir George and Loyola to 
form Concordia University, and with 
his wife Ginny put together the lively 
Companion History of Sir George Wil- 
liams. McCormick’s literary imagina- 
tion also served the Capital Campaign, 
producing the highly-acclaimed “Draft 
Only” solicitation sent out a year ago. 
McCormick's irrepressible dedica- 
tion to up-beat writing and off-beat 
layout gave Concordia University 
Magazine a flair shared by few other 
alumni magazines. Minko Sotiron, a 
long-time friend and former Thursday 
Report editor himself, describes 


McCormick as ‘a consummate stylist in 
the English language. 

“Looking at his generally dishevelled 
state and air of permanent disorganiza- 
tion, you would never guess at his 
fanatical insistence On accuracy in the 
magazine,’ Sotiron says. “But anyone 





Leney new editor 
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who wrote for him quickly became 
aware of a tough professionalism that 
insisted on high editorial standards.” 

Alumni Director Gary Richards 
shared many a pleasant working lunch 
with McCormick and wishes him well 
wherever his “burgeoning sense of 
excellence”’ leads. ““We also hope that 
his new employer will become a Match- 
ing Gift Company,’ he adds. 

McCormick's successor as editor of 
Concordia University Magazine is 
Peter Leney, a newspaper reporter and 
editor who has worked for the Calgary 
Herald, Financial Times of Canada, 
Montreal Star, and the Montreal 
Gazette. His specialty has been busi- 
ness and financial reporting. 

Leney is a McGill BA’69 graduate in 
philosophy and modern Greek, but 
developed a Concordia affiliation over 
a decade of independent student status, 
taking courses in fields ranging from 
computer science to Canadian eco- 
nomic history to existentialism. 


The University of Tours in the fabulous 
Chateaux Country offers one month 
language courses for beginners to 
advanced students of French. Afternoons 
are free to enjoy faculty-conducted 
excursions in the beautiful Loire Valley, 
Brittany, Normandy, etc. 

Our low rate includes scheduled return 
flights to Paris, university residence 
accommodation, most meals, tuition, 
group transfers from Paris! 

Departures on June 29, July 30 and 
August 29 

Inclusive prices from 
Toronto, Montreal 
Edmonton, Calgary $2248.00 
Vancouver $2298.00 
Special add-on rates from other major 
Canadian cities 


$1995.00 


Other language programs offered: 
Immersion in Spain and Immersion in 
Germany. Departure dates available 
upon request. Regular monthly 
departures now available. Call or write for 
full details 


Ship’s School Educational Tours Ltd. 


95 Dalhousie St., Brantford, Ont. 
N3T 2J1 Tel: (519) 756-4900 
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QUARTER CENTURY: About 60 friends and associates gathered at Montreal's 
Mount Stephen Club October 26 to honor M.N.S. Swamy (left), Dean of 
Engineering and Computer Science, who is marking his 25th year as an 
electrical engineer. Swamy came to Canada from India in 1959, became 
chairman of the Electrical Engineering Department in 1970, and assumed bis 
present post in 1977. Guests at the evening, organized by Swamy's former 
Master's and PhD students and research associates, included Concordia Rector 
Patrick Kenniff and former engineering deans Clair Callaghan and Jack 
Borden. Swamy was described as an innovative and humane teacher and an 
academic whose considerable achievements fill a curriculum vitae almost 50 
pages long. Shown with bim in the photo are Richard Marceau, chairman of the 
Montreal section of the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers and his 
wife, Dr. Vezina-Marceau. 





increased from 27 per cent of the 
university's total allotment to 46 per 
cent. 

The major source of the jump in 
Commerce and Administration was 


MORE AND MORE: Research money 
flowing into Concordia increased by 
more than 21 per cent between 1983- 
84 and 1984-85, said Francis Whyte, 
vice-rector (academic), in a report this 





fall to the university's Board of Gover- 
nors. 

The largest percentage increase was 
in the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, which doubled its 
funding, and the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science, which 





Francis Whyte 
Research up 21% 


funding awarded to the Concordia 
Transportation Management Centre 
and the Department of Quantitative 
Methods. 

The most significant increases in the 
Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science were in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, up 77 per 
cent, and the Centre for Building Stud- 
ies, up 25 per cent. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science 
remains the biggest recipient of 
research money. Its researchers 
received 49 per cent of research funds 
given Concordia. The funds include 
government grants and contract 
research. 

Whyte told the governors that 70 per 
cent of all funding came from federal 
granting agencies and 19 per cent from 
provincial agencies. Funding from 
business and industry still accounts for 
only 4.7 per cent of the total, but this 
share did double from 1983-84 to 1984- 
85. 
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CIENCE MAY EXPLAIN the uni- 

verse and engineering may build 
the world, but even top people in these 
fields can feel a little shaky when, in 
the course of things, they are promoted 
into a top managerial spot. 

Helping smooth the path for these 
rising Corporate stars is a major goal of 
Concordia University’s new Executive 
MBA program. A charter class of 33 
businesspeople, including five women, 
hit the books this September in a course 
designed to give them an MBA in two 
years without taking a leave of absence 
from work. Day-long lecture sessions 
once a week, with a heavy homework 
load, promise them a well-rounded 
education in all functions of modern 
business. 

“It’s a service to the business com- 
munity,’ says Naim Mahlab, a former 
Petrofina Canada Inc. executive and 
part-time Concordia lecturer in busi- 
ness policy who is director of the 
Executive MBA program. “‘A lot of com- 
panies will take an engineer who does a 
good job as an engineer and promote 
him into a managerial position 
although he doesn’t know much about 
administration. But hopefully, with the 
training we give, the person will make a 
good manager.” 

Almost half the first year’s class have 
science degrees, but the group also 
includes non-scientists who feel the 
need for some formal business training. 





Dean Appelbaum 
A chance to network 


MBAs for rising stars 


Applicant selection was based on a 
combination of education, business 
experience and Graduate Management 
Admission Test (GMAT) results. The 
resulting class is a variety pack of 
educational levels running from PhD to 
no university degree at all. Ages range 
from 29 to 55. 

“They're a business group, all senior 
executives with an average of 10-15 
years experience in business,’ says 
Mahlab. “The discussion in class is 
going to be fascinating. That alone is 
going to be worth an awful lot to 
them.” 

Selling the course was up to Mahlab, 
who used his Montreal Board of Trade 
connections to reach board members 
with brochures and covering letters. A 
story in the Montreal Gazette business 
pages stirred enough interest to draw 
200 people to an open house informa- 
tion meeting early this spring, and the 
result was an over-subscribed offering. 
Class size was limited to 33 to keep it 
manageable, but Mahlab says, “I could 
have got 50 easily.” 

In most cases, the $15,000 tab for the 
two-year program is being picked up by 
the students’ employers, companies 
ranging in size from a privately-held 
knitting mill to giants like the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Imperial Oil Ltd. and 
Air Canada. If the price seems high, 
consider that many a Montreal execu- 
tive has laid out $30,000 U.S. for the 
comparable program at Harvard Uni- 
versity, or $20,000 U.S. for a 10-week 
Harvard session. 

In Canada, the University of Toronto 
and Vancouver's Simon Fraser Univer- 
sity offer the only two other Executive 
MBA programs. 

Concordia’s own commerce and 
administration faculty will provide the 
teaching staff. But executives from the 
Montreal business scene have been 
lined up to take the podium when their 
particular companies take a turn as the 
subject of a case study. 

Commerce Dean Steven Appelbaum, 
who taught in a similar program at New 
York's Pace University in the mid- 
1970s, pushed hard to establish 
Concordia's version. “It will serve to 
link us to the business community, and 
make our research more relevant by 
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Beginnings: MBA program director 
Mahblab with Gillian Pichler, a Gillette 
Canada manager and student in 
Concordia’s first Executive MBA class 


tying it to local companies,’ he says. 
“And the students themselves will start 
networking. It’s a chance to talk with 
confreres they never would have talked 
with otherwise.” 

Adds Mahlab: “‘Concordia will get a 
lot of credit from this. When these 
people graduate, they'll be sold on 
Concordia and they’re all in senior 
positions, or close to being put there. 
So the effect will be very favorable on 
the university from a public relations 
point of view.” 

Dean Appelbaum expects the course 
to bea first in another way. Without any 
government subsidies, he predicts it 
will be an income generator for the 
university. Fees will cover expenses 
and leave somewhat more than 
$100,000 over, he said. 

“Concordia has never had anything 
like that.” 


Jean Claude Basire 
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Tales from the tundra 


HEN YOU’RE PAYING almost 

$50,000 for a pleasure cruise 
through the Northwest Passage, sailing 
past ice flows day after day could 
become as tedious as tree-watching 
along the TransCanada Highway 
through northern Ontario. 

You want to hit land, rub elbows (or 
noses) with some local folks, go for a 
spin in a helicopter, kick up your heels, 
watch something happen. 

For the high-rollers aboard the ice- 
breaking loveboat World Discover 
these past two summers, this was no 
problem. Exciting receptions were 
lined up in about 20 towns and hamlets 
along the frigid northern shores, 
thanks to a Montreal firm called Tower 
Arctic Ltd. 

Conrad Gagnon (Dip Acct '80), Tow- 
er Arctic’s 27-year-old comptroller, 
helped arrange this complex on-shore 
agenda fora U.S. travel firm sponsoring 
the offbeat Seattle-to-Halifax cruise. 
“They came to us,’ he says in an 
interview in his Sherbrooke St. office, 
“because we know the North better 
than anyone else.” 

That knowledge comes with almost 
40 years of Arctic construction work, 
starting in 1946 with successful bids on 
DEW (Distant Early Warning) line con- 
struction contracts. Tower Arctic has 
since grown with airport, road, hous- 
ing and other construction to the point 
where Gagnon claims it ranks largest 
among Arctic construction companies. 


A recent challenge had the company 
building an airstrip and housing for 
about twenty government scientists on 
Ice Island, a large chunk of floating 
polar icecap that serves as a naturally 
mobile geological station. ‘““We landed 
there the first time without any air- 
strip, assembled a tractor and lived in 
tents in 55-degree-below weather,’ says 
Gagnon. “‘And that’s without the wind 
chill factor.” 

Diversification has added a range a 
new roles for the company. Tower Arc- 
tic and numerous affiliated companies 
own and run hotels in Resolute Bay and 
Frobisher Bay. They are also commer- 
cial landlords in Frobisher, with immi- 
nent plans to build a new office tower 
in the town. And they maintain and 


administer about 15 of the airports they 
built across the North. 

Airport administration provides a 
good measure of the company’s drive 
for efficiency: Gagnon boasts that 
under Tower Arctic, only eight people 
run Frobisher airport, an operation that 
“would normally require 40, given its 
traffic, mix of cargo and passengers, 
and climatic conditions. 

“The success of this company is due 
to sticking with what they believe in,’ 
says Gagnon. “They've made themsel- 
ves experts in the North, and that’s 





taken a lot of imagination, a talent for 
logistics and a strong engineering and 
construction staff who know a lot more 
about working in harsh climates than 
you ever learn in school.” 


Gagnon was invited to join Tower 
Arctic four years ago. He came with a 
reputation as a business turnaround 
whiz, earned after spending two years 
restoring health to an ailing Montreal 
company that sold fire prevention sys- 
tems. Apart from a few obvious market- 
ing changes, such as getting rid of 
middlemen, he attributes his success to 
“knowing how to speak to your bank- 
er. 

Tower Arctic heard tell of Gagnon 
because the two companies had a com- 
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Accountant Gagnon: Tower Arctic knows the North better than anyone 
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Part-timers slip away 


ETER REGIMBALD TOILS on the 

front line of Concordia’s student 
recruitment effort and sees a mixture of 
good news and cause for concern in 
this year’s registration numbers for new 
students. 

As director of the university's Liaison 
Office, he can take comfort in prelimi- 
nary figures that show 5,669 new stu- 
dents registering this September, a big 
jump from 4,623 a year earlier. 
Concordia has also raised its “‘market 
share”’ of students coming from English 
CEGEPs to 48 per cent compared to 41 
per cent back in 1977. } 


But something sticking out of the 
overall numbers leads Regimbald to 
think that Concordia faces some re- 
thinking of its traditional role as the 
dominant part-time educator in Que- 
bec. What troubles him is a marked 
decrease in the number of new part- 
time students to 1,316 from 1,517 last 
year. The figure hovered around 1,500 
at the beginning of the 1980s. 

Regimbald, himself a part-time 
Loyola ‘73 grad in sociology and psy- 
chology, blames part of the shift to full- 
time preference on the poor job market 
for young people. More are registering 


Liaison director Regimbald: Feeling the competition for part-time students 
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mon shareholder, so the New Bruns- 
wick native got a position that has him 
reporting directly to the president. In 
the informality of a close-knit compa- 
ny, his responsibilities as comptroller 
extend beyond accounting to take in 
extras such as the preparation of con- 
tract bids, dealing with suppliers and 
governments, and looking for new 
business. 

Away from the office, Gagnon, mar- 





ried with a new baby daughter, seeks 
relaxation with carpentry and main- 
tains a passion for classic Corvette 
sports cars. Ironically, he has yet to lay 
eyes on his company’s vast operating 
territory north of the tree line. James 
Bay and Labrador are his most north- 
erly jaunts. ‘““They hadn't had an actual 
comptroller here and a lot of things 
needed to be taken care of in the 
office,” he explains. 

But a trip is in the cards for this fall 
and next spring. Gagnon is eager: “‘It's 
just a beautiful land there. Anyone who 
has seen pictures knows that.” 
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in CEGEPs, and more go on to choose 
full-time university status at Concordia 
and elsewhere in continuing avoidance 
of an economy that won't hire them. 

Another cause is the rise of “night 
school” competition from McGill Uni- 
versity, the University of Quebec in 
Montreal and the University of Mont- 
real. 

“Eight or nine years ago, we were the 
only game in town in part-time educa- 
tion,’ he says. ““But now we're compet- 
ing for the same clientele with these 
other places.” 

Regimbald thinks a university-wide 
examination is in order. Either 
Concordia acknowledges a trend 
towards becoming an increasingly full- 
time university, with all that entails in 
the way of adding teaching staff, or it 
fights back in the part-time arena. 

One way of fighting, he notes, would 
be to increase Concordia’s offerings of 
so-called quick certificates, granting 
part-time students formal recognition 
for having taken a limited number of 
credits concentrated in such fields as 
marketing or public relations. ‘‘Stu- 
dents can put together a package of 
courses themselves at Concordia, but 
they get no certificate for it. 

“We're at a juncture now where we 
really have to evaluate our traditional 
role and come up with a new plan for 
the next four to five years,’ he says. “If 
we're marketing a product, we some- 
times have to change the product a little 
to meet the changing needs of our 
clientele.” 

Business terms like market share and 
product development come easily to 


Regimbald, whose policy concerns are 
just one part of running an office pri- 
marily dedicated to attracting the best 
students to Concordia. 

“We're a sales force for Concordia,” 
he says, referring to a liaison staff 
which includes Diane McPeak, Dave 
Dobrofsky and Maris Notarangelo. 
“We're out on the road giving presenta- 
tions at CEGEPs and high schools. In 
Montreal, the source of 85 per cent of 
our students, we visit high schools, set 
up booths in local shopping centres, 
and maintain contacts with companies 
by offering noon-time talks to employ- 
ees who may be interested in continu- 
ing their studies. 

“Last year, we went to 386 institu- 
tions and saw about 12,000 potential 
students in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Maritimes.” 
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Dangers in the dentist’s chair 


PACE-AGE DENTAL MATERIALS 
may give rise to space-age problems 
due to inadequate testing before they 
reach the market, according to dentist 
Michael Wiseman (BSc.’81). 

Among problem substances, he says, 
have been cobalt-chromium alloys used 
in making partial dentures. These 
alloys contained beryllium, a suspected 
cause of cancer, and new materials had 
to be found for dentures. Another con- 
cern centres on the dentin bonding 
agents that hold white fillings to the 
tooth. Some of these agents may hurt 
the tooth pulp and make a root canal 
necessary. 

Wiseman’s concern over possible 
dangers in commonly-used dental 
materials has him spending evenings in 
research at the Jewish General Hospi- 


tal’s Lady Davis Institute. It’s a volun- 
teer moonlighting job after a day of 


‘ practice at the Montreal Children’s Hos- 


pital, treating a clientele that includes a 
large component of emotionally dis- 
turbed and mentally retarded children. 

Wiseman wants to stress that tech- 
nology has produced vastly improved 
dental materials over time. ““Today’s 
amalgams (fillings), for example, are far 
better in strength and longevity than 
the earlier materials,’ he says. 

But he is sceptical about the adequa- 
cy of testing done by the manufacturers 
of some of these products. “I’m saying 
that products should be tested a little 
more,” he says. ‘I think it is the respon- 
sibility of dentists to examine what the 
industry tells us about toxicity and 
safety.” 


Dentist Wiseman: By night, he looks for toxicity 
= 





Wiseman’s own project has him 
working with cells and test tubes to 
look at a commonly-used bonding 
agent holding fillings to a tooth. His 
study has provided evidence that the 
agent may attack the tooth pulp, setting 
the stage for a future root canal job. 

The study, being conducted with Dr. 
Ivan Stangel of the McGill Dental Fac- 
ulty and Dr. Ralph Germinario, a Lady 
Davis researcher and _ part-time 
Concordia biology professor, may form 
the basis of a future doctoral thesis. 

The research team is working closely 
with the bonding agent’s manufacturer, 
and “they're very interested in the 
results,’ says Wiseman. “But further 
testing has to be done before we can 
produce super-conclusive results.” 

Meanwhile, Wiseman is not sound- 
ing any alarms over the material. 
“We're only talking about a tooth, nota 
human being. If it were life-threaten- 
ing, I'd be speaking out about it.”’ 

By day, Wiseman has a challenge of 
another kind. Treating emotionally dis- 
turbed children in the dental clinic of 
the Montreal Children’s can be draining 
but he says the satisfaction can’t be 
beat. ‘““They jump around, scream and 
cry a lot more than other children, so I 
have to maintain my calm,’ he says. 
“But their problems impel to me give as 
much understanding as possible. I 
know I’m helping and that’s a big 
incentive to me.” 

Wiseman comes to his current job 
with previous experience under his 
belt working part-time with retarded 
children at the Miriam Home in Laval. 
“I was there for nine years with a job 
that paid my way through university 
and that gave me a lot of experience I 
can use in my present work.” 

A special part of the job involves 
dealing with parents of his young 
charges, who in some cases can be as 
much of a challenge as the children. 
“Parents of handicapped children can 
be difficult to deal with. Some are 
overprotective and project their fears 
on the child. They scare them about 
needles and pain so that the kids are 
extremely upset by the time they get 
here. 

“They may also use the dentist as a 
disciplinary instrument, telling them 
that the dentist will pull all their teeth 
out if they’re not good.” @ 
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Loyola grad 
McGlynn leaves 


Toronto theatre- 
goers in tears 
singing sad cat 
role in hit 
musical that’s 
setting a 
Canadian 
record at the box 


office. 


By Mark Gerson 


HEN KATHY MICHAEL McGLy- 

NN (B.A. '75) was first asked to 
audition for the pivotal role of Griza- 
bella in the Toronto production of 
Cats, she refused. But the more she 
thought about it, the more McGlynn 
realized she'd be a fool not to at least 
try out for the part. After all, Cats wasa 
multi-million-dollar award-winning 
musical that has been one of the hottest 
tickets in London and New York, with 
Grizabella its central character. 

If she landed the part, she'd also get 
to sing Memory, the show's most popu- 
lar song and the one that achieved 
instant fame a few years back when 
Barbra Streisand recorded it. 

“T didn’t think I was right for it,’ the 
31-year-old performer says today, after 
eight months of acclaim in the part. 


Besides, her bags were packed for a 
shot at the Big Apple. “‘I felt I had done 
everything I could do in Canada. I had 
outgrown the musical revues and small 
shows I was doing here, so it was time 
to pack up and leave. But then I 
thought, if I'm going to go to New York, 
I might as well get used to auditioning 
again.” 

Familiar to directors for her stage 
appearances across the country, 
McGlynn was used to invitations to be 
in a show, not try out for it. She hadn't 
auditioned in six years. Nor had she 
ever had to worry about her vocal range 
because when a song was too high, it 
was rescored to fit her deep voice. 

Cats was different. Performers who 
couldn't hit the high notes wouldn’t be 
in the show. “That was part of the 
trouble with the work I was doing 
here,’ she says. “It was so safe. There 
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was no challenge.”’ 

McGlynn’s first challenge came at the 
audition, when she was given 12 days 
to get the high notes demanded of 
Grizabella. A voice teacher helped her 
bridge the difficult three-note gap, and 
on audition day she sang the song 15 
times at home, high notes and all. 

The home workout so strained her 
voice that the actual audition went 
poorly. “I can’t do it anymore. I’ve sung 
it 15 times already today,’ she told the 
astonished producers, certain that 
she’d lost the part. She was wrong. 
After another audition, she was cast as 
Grizabella. 

It was quite a coup. More than 1,300 
actors, singers and dancers from all 
over Canada were after the 32 parts, 
and hundreds wanted to be Grizabella. 
Major Broadway musicals usually come 
to Canada as part of a U.S.-based tour, 
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Fred Miob 
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but Cats is an all-Canadian production 
and everyone wanted to be a part of it. 

With its special effects, larger-than- 
life set, hand-painted costumes and 
weekly $200,000 rent and payroll tab, 
the Toronto Cats is probably the most 
expensive, technically complex play 
ever mounted in Canada. Despite 
Broadway-style ticket prices ranging 
up to $42.50, attendance at the 1500- 
seat Elgin Theatre has hovered around 
90 per cent since its opening last 
March. Box office receipts of more than 
$14 million have set a new Canadian 
theatre record. 

Cats blends the wit of poet T.S. Eliot 
in his Old Possum’s Book of Practical 
Cats with the exhilarating music of 
Andrew Lloyd Webber of Evita and 
Jesus Christ Superstar fame. 

The result is a vibrant song-and- 
dance show with only the hint of a 
story line. It’s a line-up of whimsical 
and affecting cats with names like 
Skimbleshanks, Munkustrup and Jel- 





lyorolum who live around a back alley 
dump and spin tales of passion, tri- 
umph and mischief that climax with 
the appearance of Grizabella The Glam- 
our Cat. 

Grizabella’s story is based on an 
eight-line fragment that Eliot consid- 
ered too sad for his book. The Blanche 
DuBois of the animal set, Grizabella is a 
tattered, world-weary feline whose 12- 
minute role singing the poignant Mem- 
ory is the emotional high point of the 
two-hour show. 

McGlynn’s Grizabella is a tour de 
force. Her heart-rending recollection 
of the “time I knew what happiness 
was” leaves the audience in tears. 
“McGlynn’s voice is like a wild horse 
that has been waiting to be set free,’ 
wrote the Globe and Mail’s drama 
critic after opening night. “It sent shiv- 
ers down my back.” 

Good reviews aren't unusual for 
McGlynn, who has managed to avoid 
the critic’s lash ever since 4 Do 2, the 


Fred Miob 


Gone are the 
days of ducking 
out for a beer 
during offstage 
breaks. “I dont 
have the 
confidence for 
that anymore.” 


show that brought her from Montreal to 
Toronto eight years ago. The potpourri 
of songs by the musical team that 
created Cabaret was a sell-out at Mont- 
real’s Centaur theatre, but the sensation 
it created in Toronto was over McGly- 
nn’s rumored sex change. 

Changing her name from plain old 
Kathy McGlynn to the more sophisti- 
cated Kathy Michael McGlynn led to 
gossip that the deep-voiced newcomer 
with the masculine middle name was a 
transsexual. 

Savaged by critics and ignored by the 
public, 4 Do 2 closed after a few days. 
McGlynn was despondent. She had 
gambled a secure post teaching English 
and drama at Montreal’s Laurier-Mac- 
donald High School for the risks of 
professional theatre in Toronto and 
lost. But as the luck of the Irish would 
have it, she was singing and dancing in 
another show two weeks later. 

During the next few years, McGlynn 
crisscrossed the country from one 
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show to another, triumphing in a one- 
woman salute to Edith Piaf in Edmon- 
ton and as a lippy Jewish American 
Princess in the musical 8 to the Bar at 
the Charlottetown Festival. The two 
shows shifted her career into high gear, 
and Toronto reprises earned her the 
local drama critics’ award and the the- 
atre community's prized Dora award. 

McGlynn is very conscious of her 
luck and refers to it often. But talent is 
no bit player in the theatre business and 
she's got plenty of that. Her powerful 
soprano voice is ‘stunning and poten- 
tially magnificent,’ says her voice 
teacher, and has the emotional range of 
a gifted actor. 

McGlynn made her stage debut in 
high school, but it wasn’t until Loyola 
that she caught the theatre bug. After a 
few dramatic roles with the Actors 


Company, she got up the nerve to try 
for a musical. “I didn’t even know if I 
could sing,’ she says. 

She could indeed, and was immedi- 
ately cast in No, No, Nanette for Thé- 
Arts Loyola, the campus musical theatre 
troupe. Applause was Thé-Arts’ next 
musical and McGlynn its star. She 
played Margo Channing, a middle-aged 
stage star who is usurped by a young, 
ambitious actress. “Can you imagine a 
19-year-old playing Margo?’’ asks 
McGlynn, astounded at her own chutz- 
pah. The critics couldn't and panned 
her performance. 

In those days, McGlynn refused to let 
theatre disrupt her social life, particu- 
larly during her Spanish-language 
debut in a Garcia Lorca play at the F.C. 
Smith auditorium. “I played one of the 
weeping women — someone had died, 


Kathy McGlynn: Could have been a frustrated school teacher 











I think — and I had a long wait offstage. 
So I would take off my costume and go 
across to the Campus Centre for a few 
beers. Then I'd run back, get back into 
my weepy clothes and go back on 
stage. 

“If I had the guts, I could do that as 
Grizabella because I have an hour break 
in Act Il. But I don’t have the confi- 
dence to do that anymore.” 

Whether it was ducking out for a 
beer in the Campus Centre or meeting 
friends in the Dean of Students Office, 
then a hotbed of theatrical activity, 
Loyola in the mid-1970s had a quality 
that McGlynn still treasures. “Loyola 
was special. It wasn't big like a factory. 
If you walked down any staircase, you 
bumped into someone you knew or 
recognized. All my fondest memories 
are from Loyola; it was the start of 
theatre for me.” 

But professional theatre seemed too 
risky to a modern languages graduate 
unsure of her ability. ‘I was too scared 
to think of acting in any other way than 
amateur,’ she recalls. So it was off to 
McGill for a year and the teaching job at 
Laurier-Macdonald while performing 
in her spare time. 

“I was teaching English and drama, 
which was a joke. I mean, the most I 
read is a Stephen King novel. But I 
loved the kids, I was getting a nice 
paycheque, I still had theatre on the 
side and I was safe,’ she says. 

Then came 4 Do 2. After Montrealers 
lapped it up, the producer decided to 
go professional and take the show to 
Toronto. After much soul-searching, 
McGlynn decided to quit her job and 
follow. “If that hadn't happened, I'd 
still be in Montreal, probably a misera- 
ble, frustrated school teacher.” 

Cats is expected to run through 
Christmas and perhaps beyond, with a 
Canadian tour pretty certain once the 
Toronto engagement wraps up. As for 
life after Cats, ‘‘I've always been sing- 
ing, sO now it’s time to break away,’ 
says McGlynn. “I'd do any non-musical 
role except Shakespeare.” 

She's still smarting from her disas- 
trous Viola in a Montreal production of 
Twelfth Night nine years ago. “I think 
Bill Shakespeare would be happier if I 
left him alone,” she says. While McGly- 
nn claims not to have a gift for Shakes- 
peare (‘‘It’s like memorizing poetry for 
me. It drives me crazy’), she also once 
swore she could never play Grizabella. 
And look where she is now. 
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By Peter Leney 


T'S A SITUATION THAT would 

cause fur to fly in some companies. 
The boss is visiting from Toronto and 
no one can find the key to his private 
office. A receptionist consults some 
workmen out in the hall but all they 
suggest is smashing the doorknob to 
gain entry. Forget it. 

Potentially embarrassing, but Victor 
Pappalardo (BA ’67) has bigger things 
on his mind. Just a few days earlier, a 
little airline called City Express had 
plunged headlong into the fiercely 
competitive Montreal-Toronto run 
with more flights than anyone but giant 
Air Canada at prices significantly 
cheaper. Pappalardo, the president and 
sole shareholder, is eager to see how 
quickly Montrealers are climbing on 
board. 

“My office is not important. The 
important operation is over there,’ he 
tells an interviewer, nodding at an area 
resembling a war room, with a giant 
world map covering the wall and look- 
ing down on rows of computer termi- 
nals manned by reservation clerks. 
Pieces of paper pinned to the wall plot 
daily growth in the number of Montreal 
customers phoning in. 


Warm feeling 

Pappalardo strolls into the reserva- 
tions room and notes with satisfaction 
that calls are building up to 300 a day. 
He chats easily with the staff, and 
feeling that the backs of the computer 
terminals are warm to the touch, asks 
no one in particular, “Should these 
things be warm like this?’’ No one there 
knows. The president probably makes a 
mental note to find out later. 

This kind of hands-on approach 
comes naturally to Pappalardo, who 
even claims to sometimes help load 
luggage on to City Express planes out 
on the tarmac. Involvement like that, 
together with sheer hustle and a knack 
for getting government on his side, has 
put him in charge of the first serious 
commercial attempt to fly short takeoff 
and landing (STOL) planes in the busy 
triangle linking Montreal, Toronto, and 
Ottawa. 

Businessmen are his main market, 
and Pappalardo’s pitch is time and 
money savings. Free shuttle buses are 





New Guy 





in the Sky 


Victor Pappalardo 
does battle in 


Canada's busiest 


air corridors with a 


new airline born 


of bustle and a 
winning way 


with politicians 


thrown in at flight’s end to give the 
service a speedy downtown to down- 
town flavor. And its $89 regular Mont- 
real-Toronto fare beats out the econ- 
omy $123 fare charged on competing 
airlines. The president also expects to 
nab customers now paying Via Rail $74 
to ride five hours in Club Class. 
Pappalardo, a big, cigar-smoking 
man of 270 pounds, pounced on the 
opportunity to start his own airline 
after a government-approved STOL 
service proposal from another private 
group failed to get off the ground. He 
picked up the core of City Express by 
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purchasing Air Atonabee, a debt-ridden 
airline based in Peterborough, Ontario, 
which had routes in the golden triangle 
but never developed a marketing 
image. 

Flights began in September 1984, 
concentrating on the Toronto-Ottawa 
route, with 54 employees and one de 
Havilland Dash-7 plane supplementing 
several smaller craft inherited from Air 
Atonabee. Today, City Express has 
grown to employ 131 while becoming a 
steady customer of de Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada, flying two Dash-7s and 
two of the newer Dash-8s. Six more 


Peter Leney 


City Express undersells the competition 
thanks to low overhead, flexible staffing 
and the right sized aircraft. And the coffee 
and donuts are still on the house. 








Dash-8s are now on order or option. 

The airline flew 120,000 passengers 
in its first year and this September's 
start-up of daily Montreal-Toronto serv- 
ice is expected to help double that 
number in year two. 

City Express owes its existence partly 
to federal airline deregulation policy 
that began taking shape under former 
Liberal Transport Minister Lloyd 
Axworthy, and, Pappalardo says, is 
continuing apace under the current 
minister, Don Mazankowski. Deregula- 
tion involves a loosening of bureaucrat- 
ic control over everything from airline 
pricing policies to licence restrictions 
stating what kind of aircraft can be 
used. 

Pappalardo went to work to exploit 
the new political winds, wading into 
ministerial meetings and winning 
Axworthy’s support for his project. 
Axworthy in turn sold the Liberal cabi- 
net on approving special measures to 
help shape Air Atonabee into a more 
viable City Express. For one thing, 
aircraft weight restrictions in Atona- 
bee’s licences were waived through the 
federal Order-in-Council. 

‘That's how heavy it was,” Pappalar- 
do says. “That’s going to Cabinet for 
decisions.” 


Insurance was vital 

More recently, City Express managed 
to become the first Canadian airline to 
receive federal government loan insur- 
ance to buy Canadian aircraft. The 
program had previously been limited to 
foreign buyers, but was broadened so 
City Express could borrow $15 million 
to buy its two Dash-8s. Pappalardo 
admits the insurance was vital to secur- 
ing the loan, given the shape of City 
Express’s balance sheet. “Otherwise, 
we would have had to get involved 
with more equity.” 

Pappalardo has a quiet, affable per- 
sonality with a knack for caressing 
egos. But he says City Express got 
airborne more through his put-up-or- 
shut-up style than by being a nice guy. 
“It has nothing do with personal 
charm. It’s nice to be friendly and all 
that, but I know guys who are friendly 
and don’t get anything done. It’s what 
you produce that matters. 

“We didn’t push deregulation. We 
went out and did it.” 

This style showed up clearly when 
Pappalardo bought the first Dash-7 for 
his planned operation even before get- 
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ting full legal control of Air Atonabee. 
He found the plane in Israel with a (U.S) 
$4.5 million price tag, and made a 
point of announcing to the minister 
that he was moving ahead in earnest. 
“I phoned Axworthy’s office from 
Israel and said ‘Hey, I'd like to know 
what's going on because I’m just invest- 
ing $4.5 million in an airplane and I 
want to know if this thing is going to 
go. They told me to proceed, not to 


worry. And the next day we had our 


telexes giving us the green light.”’ 

Pappalardo says there are no big 
secrets to the art of getting through to 
politicians. “It’s a world of trying to 
create good business relations, and the 
fundamentals are common sense, no 
BS, and being a straight shooter. 

“And you also have to understand the 
forces in government that are working 
for you or against you. Politicians and 
bureaucrats definitely have a role to 
play. The only thing you have to be 
careful of is that they don’t play with 
you.” 


STOL showcase 

It certainly doesn't hurt Pappalardo’s 
standing in Ottawa that City Express is 
serving as a showcase for the STOL 
aircraft produced by de Havilland Can- 
ada. This gives the Crown-owned man- 
ufacturer’s sales force additional fod- 
der in their international sales pitch. 
City Express has the distinction of 
being the first private Canadian airline 
to buy the Dash-8. 

Pappalardo’s early exposure to the 
intricacies of government came with 
political science studies at Loyola, a 
field he chose after turning away from 
pre-med studies. One of his uncles was 
a doctor, but medicine was alien to the 
commercial flair that had him “‘making 
a few bucks” developing properties 
and buying and selling rooming houses 
by the time he graduated. 

“I was a promoter and an organizer, 
so I figured I'd have to understand the 
business of government,’ he says. 
“We're living in a society in which 
government basically controls every- 
thing, and you have to understand it in 
order to work within that framework.” 
He says his feeling of being on the right 
track was confirmed by a ‘‘great”’ intro- 
ductory political science course given 
by his old professor, Henry Habib, now 
chairman of the political science 
department. 

Now 42, Pappalardo traces an inter- 





est in aviation back to younger days 
when he would hang around airports 
on weekends watching airplanes. He 
says he nearly failed Grade 9 at Loyola 
High School because he was always 
gazing out the window watching Air 
Canada Viscounts coming in for a land- 
ing. 

The commercial instinct came from 
home. The son of an Italian immigrant 
in the plastering business, Pappalardo 
says he was brought up in a family 
situation that was “‘very prone to busi- 
ness and hustle and survival. My father 
had a business going that he had to keep 
pushing, and I was always in a very 
commercial environment.” 

As a boarder at LHS and a Loyola 
College student afterwards, he flexed 
his organizational talents by getting 
involved in the winter carnival, school 
dances, and all manner of committees 
and organizations. “It was there for the 
taking,’ he says, ‘‘and for the doing as 
well. It’s both a taking and a doing.” 
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Pappalardo got his first airline job as 
a summer student handling baggage at 
Nordair. After moving around the ticket 
counter and in reservations, he began 
climbing towards the executive level in 
sales and marketing. When his rise got 
blocked at Nordair, he switched to 
Quebecair as charter sales manager for 
six years, and then later returned to his 
first employer as vice-president of sales 
and marketing. 

Working for others developed the 
marketing bent that he brings to City 
Express. This shows up in such twists 
as price discounts at off-peak flight 
times, standby passes for youth and 
seniors at $99 a month for unlimited 
travel, the free shuttle bus service, and 
toll-free numbers for customers to call 
in their reservations. 

And Pappalardo got a splash of pub- 
licity when the Montreal service was 
launched by loading his new Dash-8 
with government and de Havilland dig- 
nitaries and taking them on a flying 


Promoter Pappalardo: Phoned the minister to ask, “Hey, what’s going on?” 


news conference that hit Toronto, Otta- 
wa, and Montreal. 

But the basic marketing tool is a sheet 
of figures showing how fast and/or 
cheap City Express is compared to 
other airlines and Via Rail. Pappalardo 
says he expects to get up to 35 per cent 
of his passengers off the train, buses 
and cars. He even promises that he 
would fly the train riders for free if 
Ottawa handed over the $75-$80 subsi- 
dy it pays Via per passenger. “I’m 
serious,” he adds. 

Much of City Express’ business, how- 
ever, will have to be picked off from 
other airlines, including Air Canada. 
But Pappalardo does not picture him- 
self as doing battle with the giant. 

“Who's kidding who? How can a 
small outfit like us with two Dash 7s 
and two Dash 8s take on Air Canada?”’ 
he asks. 


Pappalardo is a little peeved that Air 
Canada turned down City Express as a 
member of Aeroplan, its frequent flyer 
incentive program. ‘That's pretty 
immature of them,’ he says, noting that 
Air Canada has let other competitors 
into its plan. He thinks the airline was 
picking on a personality: ‘“‘Me. | work- 
ed for Nordair when it was owned by 
Air Canada, and we were a pretty 
independent airline.” 

Like People Express, the aggressive 
price-slashing airline in the U.S., City 
Express keeps costs low by skimping on 
overhead and training staff to move 
easily from one task to another. There 
are no unions. Pappalardo, however, 
does not like comparisons with the U.S. 
operation. 

“There’s no comparison,” he states, 
rhyming off the menu of donuts, crois- 
sants, soft drinks and coffee that come 








free on City Express, not to mention 
the shuttle bus service. Kraft cheese 
snacks are the main complimentary 
item after the breakfast menu runs out. 
He slips easily into advertising slogan 
language to sum up the difference: 

“City Express,” says the president, 
“is the no-frills airline with frills.” 

For the future, the airline has U.S. 
traffic rights nailed down to Pittsburg, 
Newark, Atlantic City and Cleveland. 
But expansion will take place carefully 
sO as not to “beat our brains out unnec- 
essarily.” Along the way, the president 
can take heart in the thought that the 
more his airline thrives, the more the 
politicians who backed him will feel 
good about themselves and warmly 
towards City Express. 

“After all, we're proving them right,’ 
Pappalardo beams. 

That's good politics at its best. I 
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HO9-OF  Gerreed s itejews 


1984-85 Concordia Stingers 


Tradition 
Continues 


Aca Hockey traditions of the Sir George 
Williams University Georgians (and 
Maroons), and the Loyola College Warriors 
live today as the Concordia University 
Stingers. The intensity of the Loyola - Sir 
George rivalry of the 1960’s and early ’70’s is 
now the driving force behind a Stinger team 
that has captured nine Quebec Conference 
Championships in ten years. To continue the 
tradition we need your support. The Friends 
of Concordia Hockey, former players and 
supporters of Loyola, Sir George and 
Concordia, offers you the opportunity to 
help out your school, while at the same time 
enjoying such annual events as the Reunion 
Hockey Game. Join the team behind the 
team and get involved. We'll be glad you did, 
and so will you! 


Join the Friends of Concordia Hockey. a ee eee 

Fill out the coupon and return to: 

Friends of Concordia Hockey Address 

clo Concordia University STREP! APT NO 


Department of Athletics 

7141 Sherbrooke Street West 

Montreal, Quebec 

H4B IR6 Phone 


cry PROVINCE POSTAL CODE 


RESIDENCE WORK 
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Fred Miob 





Concordia team 
studying how the 
brain leads us 
into temptation 
makes waves by 
fingering 
cocaine as a 
killer 





By Simon Twiston Davies 


AME CAME SUDDENLY last sum- 

mer to a pair of Concordia 
researchers whose experiments 
smashed any notion that cocaine is a 
harmless form of drug entertainment. 

Drs. Roy Wise and Michael Bozarth 
found themselves in the eye of a media 
storm after the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Asssociation (JAMA) pub- 
lished their findings that heavy cocaine 
use leads in most cases to death. In fact, 
cocaine proved far more lethal than 
heroin in their 30-day project allowing 
laboratory rats to take as much of the 
drugs as they wanted. 

Condemning the glamour drug 
cocaine as more destructive than the 
most reviled drug on the streets gives a 
sour taste to the popular witticism that 
cocaine is God's way of telling you that 
you have too much money. And it 
pleased the U.S. National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, which funded a big chunk 
of the research and ensured that its 
results got a splash of publicity. 





Perils 
of Desire 


The wheels of public attention began 
turning a year ago when Institute direc- 
tor Dr. William Pollin flew Wise to 
Washington for a 15-minute media 
briefing to discuss preliminary findings 
of their cocaine experiment. ‘Pollin 
has been under a great deal of pressure 
to show how dangerous the cocaine 
problem is,’ says Wise. “It suited his 
purposes to support us.” 

Another press conference timed with 
last July’s publication of the JAMA 
article lifted media interest to a frenzy. 
All major U.S. television networks 
seized on the shock impact of the story, 
along with various science publications 
and popular magazines such as the 
Reader's Digest, Macleans, and Equi- 
nox. “‘Lalso had radio stations phoning 
me from all over the place,” says Wise, 
director of the university's Centre for 
Studies in Behavioral Neurobiology, 
part of the psychology department. 

“It was a big nuisance, but it’s still a 
good feeling when you stumble onto 
something that has social significance.” 

The cocaine-heroin experiment 
came to the Centre because of its 
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involvement in studying dopamine, a 
chemical messenger in the brain that 
many scientists, including Wise, con- 
sider responsible for making the body 
appreciate everything from sex to food 
to cigarettes to cocaine. “The brain 
controls the seeking and ingestion of 
food in the same way it controls the 
seeking of drugs,” says Wise. 

“We tend to think that desire and 
feeling good comes from within us. But 
dopamine is needed in order for the 
little things around us to be rewarding.” 

About a quarter of the Centre’s 50 
researchers are working on dopamine- 
related studies, doing what scientific 
language would describe as research 
into brain mechanisms and motiva- 
tions. Similar research is being con- 
ducted in about half a dozen other 
universities around the world, includ- 
ing British Columbia, San Diego and 
Princeton. 

“The fundamental question is how 
does the mind make the body do any- 
thing,’ says Wise. Experiments aimed 
at understanding the dopamine system 
began in earnest in the 1970s after 
Swedish scientists developed a way of 
making the substance visible under a 
microscope. This allowed scientists to 
zero in and observe the effects of stimu- 
lating or damaging it. 

In the experiment that brought them 
fame, Wise and Bozarth were using 
cocaine and heroin as stimulants. “We 
just stumbled on the observation that 
cocaine is fatal when rats are given as 
much as they want,’ says Wise. And 
even if most people can’t afford the 
quantities of cocaine self-administered 
by the lab rats, Wise points out that 
“some people come close, and our 
experiment shows they're in big trou- 
ble.” 

In cold numbers, 90 per cent of the 
rats taking cocaine were dead at the end 
of 30 days compared to 46 per cent for 
the heroin users. And the cocaine 
group stopped grooming themselves, 
lost 47 per cent of their body weight, 
and suffered a pronounced deteriora- 
tion in general health. Heroin rats kept 
their health and grooming behavior. 

Wise has inevitably come to view 
with alarm the public acceptance of 
cocaine as a recreational drug. And he 
hopes it will start getting the same bad 
publicity as speed did in the sixties and 
seventies. ““The slogan that Speed Kills 
got through to users of amphetamines 
and the message was taken to heart,’ he 
says. 





Wise and Bozartb: Stumbling upon the socially significant 


The blunt message of the cocaine 
experiment guaranteed it tons of pub- 
licity. But Wise is just as excited by an 
earlier project he also shared with 
Bozarth, a former graduate student of 
his who developed the technique 
allowing rats to self-administer drugs 
directly to their brain. Bozarth works at 
the Centre as a University Research 
Fellow sponsored by the Natural Sci- 
ences and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. 
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That earlier project raised questions 
about drug rehabilitation programs that 
propose to cure an addict by relieving 
withdrawal pains. In a 1984 paper 
formidably tithed Anatomically Dis- 
tinct Opiate Receptor Fields Mediate 
Reward and Physical Dependence, the 
point is made that withdrawal pains 
come from a part of the brain that is 
separate from the part responsible for a 
person's enjoyment of and craving fora 
drug. 


Jean Claude Basire 





Addiction 1s more 
than slavery to 
withdrawal pains. 
And willpower is 
the only path to 
freedom. 


Fred Miob 





This undercuts work aimed at rescu- 
ing drug addicts by simply finding 
alternate drugs that soothe withdrawal 
pains. Using methadone or clonadine 
for heroin addicts is one example, and 
any cigarette smoker will confess that 
chewing gum containing nicotine is not 
enough to completely suppress an urge 
to light up the real thing. 

“The old story was that relief from 
withdrawal symptoms was the com- 
plete explanation as to why an addict 
wanted his drug,’ says Wise. “Until 
Bozarth developed his experimental 
technique, there was no tangible evi- 
dence that compulsive drug-taking 
exists independently of the phenome- 
non of withdrawal pain. 

“We're suggesting that the addict is 
still going to want his drug even if he is 


taking something else to relieve with- 
drawal. Addictive drugs are addictive 
even without the withdrawal system.” 

These findings have turned Wise into 
a proponent of sheer willpower as the 
only escape from a drug habit. And his 
broader work with the dopamine sys- 
tem suggests to him that drug depen- 
dence is basically the same _ horror, 
whether the drug be heroin, nicotine 
or anything else. (Alcohol, curiously, is 
an exception.) 

“We're doing a great disservice to 
heroin addicts by treating them as a 
special class of people who we don't 
expect to be adult and responsible for 
their actions,’ says Wise. ‘Films like 
The Man with the Golden Arm with 
Frank Sinatra greatly exaggerate the 
severity of withdrawal symptoms from 
opiates. 

“Published reports of conversations 
with addicts suggest that people’s dis- 
comfort in dropping heroin is no more 
severe than a bad case of the flu. I don’t 
see any scientific evidence that heroin 
is more addictive than cigarettes,’ he 
Says. 

An obvious way to eradicate drug 
dependence would be to banish the 
dopamine system that creates the plea- 
sure, but other considerations make 
that unpalatable. ‘We'd lose interest in 
food, sex and everything else,’ says 
Wise. 

Looking ahead, Wise and Bozarth are 
interested in moving on to the more 
common problem of nicotine addic- 
tion, investigating the possibility that it 
involves the same brain circuits as her- 
oin. A positive finding could affect the 
way smokers look at their habit. 

“If we find nicotine acts on the same 
system as heroin, smokers will have to 
admit they have a habit that is every bit 
as compulsive as heroin addicts,’ says 
Wise, who does not smoke. His partner 
Bozarth does. 

Another possible project came out of 
a phone call from a Texan who read 
about him in the Reader's Digest artic- 
le. The Texan said he had been taking 
drugs to control growth hormones, and 
they were giving him symptoms resem- 
bling the effect of cocaine addiction. 

“Linvestigated and saw a relationship 
between his drug and cocaine,’ says 
Wise. “All of a sudden there was a 
whole new research project for me. 
And all because of a couple of lines in 
the Reader's Digest that mentioned my 
name.” § 
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Letters 





Rosalie Williams Sinclair as seen last summer 


Rosalie appreciated 

The August 1985 issue of Concordia 
University Magazine has been read 
with great interest and appreciation. 
Congratulations are in order for the 
fine article on Rosalie Williams Sinclair. 
It described a creative and interesting 
evening for the Sir George Williams 
Alumni Association, and her accom- 
plishments as an artist are most inter- 
esting and worthy. 

The magazine recalls many happy 
times and keeps me informed of the 
splendid achievements of Concordia 
University. 

With postal costs in mind, I thought I 
should inform you that I am now 
receiving two copies of Concordia 
University Magazine. Asa modest con- 
tribution to Concordia finances, I 
enclose the address labels from the 
August 1985 issues as received. 

Robert C. Rae 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 

Sir George Williams University 

1962-68 


Memorial contribution 

I am making a contribution to the 
Capital Campaign in memory of my 
wife, Mrs. Shima Okuda, who passed 
away on September 7, 1984. 

She was over 60 years of age when 
she graduated, but I know she had a 
wonderful time discussing politics 
with fellow students who were 40 
years younger. 

Mr. H. Okuda 

Westmount 


Wrong General 

I was pleased to note in the August 
Alumni News that I have been named 
Director General of Dawson College. 
Unfortunately, this has not been recog- 
nized at the College. At least, it has not 
affected the size of my paycheque. 
However, the announcement has added 
substantial grist to our institutional 
rumor mill. 

In fact, I was named Secretary Gen- 
eral at Dawson in April of this year. 

Peter McAuslan 


Psychology clarifies 


The purpose of this letter is both to 
thank you and your staff for the recent 
excellent article on the Psychology 
Department's PhD program and to cor- 
rect an error in the statement of the 
disciplines represented by the research- 
ers attached to the Centre for Research 
on Human Development. 

These researchers are not all but one 
from Psychology, as is reported, 
although they are all but one from 
Concordia. Within Concordia, while 
most of the researchers do come from 
Psychology, there are also researchers 
from other disciplines and, in particu- 
lar, Professors Leah Sherman from Art 
Education and Ellen Jacobs from Edu- 
cation have been continuously associ- 
ated with us in developmental research 
since the early 1970s. 

Tannis Arbuckle-Maag, PhD, 

Chairman and Professor, 

Department of Psychology. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Herbert F. Quinn (BA’42) former 
chairman of the political science 
department of Sir George Williams and 
a noted Quebec historian, died in Octo- 
ber at the age of 75. 

In recognition of Quinn’s contribu- 
tion to the university, a scholarship 
fund will be organized in his memory. 

Born in Montreal in 1910, Quinn 
grew up in Point St. Charles where his 
Irish ancestors had settled in the 1830s. 
His connection with Sir George and 
Concordia lasted nearly half a century, 
beginning in 1933 when he entered 
Evening High School as a third year 
student. 

Quinn was an outstanding scholar 
whose major work was a ground-break- 
ing analysis of the Union Nationale. 
Published in 1963, The Union 
Nationale: A Study in Quebec Nation- 
alism was the first comprehensive 
study of the political party founded by 
Maurice Duplessis and its impact on 
nationalistic feeling in Quebec. 
ing analysis of the Union National. 
Published in 1963, The Union 
Nationale: A Study in Quebec Nation- 
alism was the first comprehensive 
study of the political party founded by 
Maurice Duplessis and its impact on 
nationalistic feeling in Quebec. 

He was also a regular contributor of 
authoritative articles on Quebec poli- 
tics to such academic journals as Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, Canadian 
Forum and the Canadian Journal of 
Political Science. Quinn also wrote 
articles for the Montreal Gazette, 
which ran an editorial on his death 
calling him ‘‘a man of intellect and 
feeling who strove always to analyse 
and understand the moods and direc- 
tions of his society.” 

| lll 
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Herbert Quinn 








IN MEMORIAM 


In a tribute appearing in The Thurs- 
day Report, associate political science 
professor Harold Angell says Quinn 
arriving in the 1940s personified the 
“experimental, free, spontaneous, 
searching quality of Sir George — a 
breath of fresh air amidst the stuffy, 
hidebound universities of that era. He 


Concordia, the Loyola Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and many other Montreal 
causes lost a great friend and supporter 
when lawyer Timothy Patrick Slat- 
tery (BA '31) died in early August after a 
short illness at St. Mary’s Hospital. He 
was 74. 

Slattery was educated at Loyola High 
School and graduated from Loyola Col- 
lege in 1931. He then earned a law 
degree at McGill, followed by studies in 
Paris on a scholarship. 

He was legal adviser to the Board of 
Trustees of Loyola College from 1953- 
73, and was instrumental in drawing up 
the documents for the 1974 merger of 
Loyola and Sir George. He remained a 
member of the Advisory Board of 
Concordia until his death. 

Slattery will be warmly remembered 
as the erudite historian of Loyola Col- 
lege and the author and illustrator of 
Loyola College and Montreal, pub- 
lished in 1962. He was also a long-time 
historian of the St. Patrick’s Society of 
Montreal. 

Slattery is survived by his wife Patri- 
cia and three children, Maureen, Brian, 
and Patricia. 








1 
TP. Slattery 


was the prototypical Georgian student, 
alumnus, teacher and administrator.” 

Quinn is survived by his wife Evelyn 
Hessian; son Kevin, a Concordia gradu- 
ate who is now a journalist in Regina; 
and a brother Ernest and sister Margaret 
(Mrs. S. Haddow), both living in Toron- 
to. 
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Colin Webster 


Colin Webster, one of Concordia’s 
firmest friends and supporters, died at 
the age of 82 this past August. 

Webster received an honorary degree 
from Sir George Williams University in 
1966 in recognition of his outstanding 
leadership and service spanning nearly 
three decades to both the Montreal 
YMCA movement and Sir George Wil- 
liams College. This service included 
stints as president of both institutions 
in the early 1960s. 

After the merger of Loyola and Sir 
George in 1974, Webster maintained his 
interest by becoming an Associate, a 
designation for people who are not 
necessarily graduates of the university 
but who take an active interest in its 
fortunes. 

He was also a generous donor to the 
university on a regular basis, and in 
recent times contributed to the Capital 
Campaign. 

Born in Quebec City, Webster was 
active up to his death in many varied 
businesses from railroads to newspa- 
pers to banks. 

He is survived by his wife Jean and 
sons Lorne and Donald. A daughter, 
Beverley, died some years ago. 


The world of children’s literature is 
poorer with the death of Elizabeth 
Cleaver, the award-winning illustrator 
of a dozen children’s books. She died of 
cancer last July at the age of 45. 

Born in Montreal of Hungarian par- 
ents, Cleaver studied fine arts at Sir 
George Williams University and |’ Ecole 
des beaux arts, and earned a Master of 
Fine Arts from Concordia in 1980. 

The 1968 publication of her first 
book, The Wind bas Wings, won the 
first Amelia Frances Howard-Gibbon 
medal presented by the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Librarians for the 
best illustrated book for children. It 
also won the award of merit from the 
New York Illustrators Society. 

With vibrant colors that explode 
from each page, a three-dimensional 
quality of her imagery, and the love and 
dedication that were apparent in each 
successive work, Cleaver gained a repu- 
tation for being one of the foremost 
illustrators of children’s books in Cana- 
da. 

Her books were based on Indian, 
Inuit and Hungarian mythology and 
legend. Among her titles were How 
Summer Came to Canada, The Moun- 
tain Goats of Temlahbam, The Loon’s 
Necklace, The Golden Hind and 
Petrouchka. 

Cleaver's artistic style and methods 
were unusual. Each illustration was 
actually a collage, with all the elements 
of the picture pasted on a background. 

Also unusual was her choice of mate- 
rials. The collages were made up of 
different types and textures of paper, 
along with other materials such as lace, 
leaves and twigs, and linoleum cuts. 

The results were stunning, according 
to William Toye, her editor at Oxford 
University Press. ‘‘Her colors were rich 
and textured and the images had a 
primitive quality to them,” he said. 





Elizabeth Cleaver 
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Alumni News 





Activities 


THE LOYOLA COLLEGE Alumni 
Association held its 79th annual meet- 
ing on September 24 in the Loyola 
Faculty Club. The guest speaker was 
Brian Gallery (L'57), the mayor of West- 
mount who was featured in the last 
issue of Concordia University Maga- 
zine. He entertained the meeting with 
his personal recollections of Loyola 
spanning a period of nearly 25 years. 

The Officers of the Association, 
whose terms run for one more year, are 
David L. McIninch, president; Pierre 
Frégeau, secretary; Alain Benedetti, 
treasurer; and Peter Shea, immediate 
past president. 

THE CONCORDIA ALUMNI Asso- 
ciation held its second annual meet- 
ing on October | with some 125 alumni 
and guests in attendance. 

In his report, R. Desmond 
McLaughlin (Con’76), president, 
described the encouraging progress the 
association had made during the year 
of operation just concluded. He cited 
the Class Officers Program (See sepa- 
rate article on the Class of ’84), 
Concordia University Magazine, 
improved records, greater service than 
ever offered to the alumni family, and 
continued progress in the Capital Cam- 
paign. 

The president concluded his remarks 
by introducing two new insurance pro- 
grams for graduates. They are 
described elsewhere on this page. 

THE FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA 
annual wine and cheese reception took 
place on November 7 at Quebec Gov- 
ernment House, 17 West 50th St., New 
York. Guest speaker was Dr. Monique 
Jér6éme-Forget, vice rector, institution- 
al relations and finance, at Concordia 
University, who brought the 75 alumni 
and guests up to date on Concordia 
happenings. Paul Levesque (L'57) is 
president of the U.S.-based organiza- 
tion. 

TORONTO’S CONCORDIA ALUM- 
NI Association is holding its fourth 
annual oyster party on Friday, Novem- 
ber 29, starting at 8 p.m. in the Char- 
bonnel Room of St. Michael’s College. 
Malpeque oysters will be flown in for 
the event, which last year drew some 
120 graduates of Loyola, Sir George 
Williams and Concordia. Cost is $13.50 
per person with a cash bar. RSVP by 
Nov. 22 with Donna Duffy at (416) 822- 
7664. 





Group insurance rates for alumni 


Life and home-auto insurance are 
now available to Concordia alumni and 
their spouses at group rates thanks to 
agreements reached between the uni- 
versity's alumni associations and two 
insurance firms, North American Life 
and J. Meloche Inc. 

Term life insurance policies will be 
underwritten by the North American 
Life Assurance Company, a Canadian 
firm that provides a similar service to 
28 alumni associations. The agreement 
can help alumni and their spouses to 
start a.basic life insurance plan, or 
economically supplement existing 
plans. 

Benefits include term life insurance 
for alumni and spouses of up to 
$240,000 each; dependent children’s 
coverage up to $5,000 per child; and 
accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage of up to $100,000 for alumni 
and spouse. 

The large number of Concordia 
alumni enables North American to 
offer these benefits at some of the 
lowest premiums on the market, and 
rates for non-smokers are reduced by 
up to 46 per cent. 

Along with low premiums, the plan 
is portable unlike insurance that may be 
provided through an employer. In addi- 
tion, premiums are waived and the 
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insurance remains in effect in the event 
of disability. Renewal of existing cover- 
age is also guaranteed. 

Complete information on the plan 
will be mailed out shortly. Or call 
Nancy Lee, marketing service rep at 
North American Life, at (416) 365-4917, 
for more information. 

The home and auto insurance is 
being offered through broker J. 
Meloche Inc. under a program called 
Optimum. It is available to alumni and 
their spouses living in Quebec, Ontar- 
io, Alberta, and the Maritimes. 

The insurance committees of the 
three alumni associations recommend 
the plan due to its flexibility, the 
uniqueness of many features, and its 
level of premiums. 

For more information, Quebec resi- 
dents should contact J. Meloche at (514) 
384-1112 or toll-free 1-800-361-3821. 

Residents in other areas should con- 
tact Monnex Insurance Brokers, a com- 
pany affiliated with Meloche. In Alber- 
ta, the Calgary number is (403) 
237-0411, while Edmonton is (403) 
438-2525. Collect calls are accepted. 


Ontario residents can call (416) 484- 
1212 or toll-free 1-800-268-8955. The 
Maritimes toll-free number is 1-800- 
387-8811. 
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Alumni Association signed an insurance agreement at a meeting that included 
(sitting, from the left) Alex Carpini, director, Loyola alumni; Pierre Paquette, 
president, J. Meloche Inc.; Desmond McLaughlin, president, Concordia alumni; 
and John Economides, president, Sir George Williams alumni. Standing are 
Jean Lachance, v-p operations, J. Meloche; Gary Richards, executive director, 
Concordia alumni; Jean Meloche, chairman, ]. Meloche; and Michael Anderson, 
v-p operations, Monnex Insurance Brokers (Ontario). 
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REPORTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Compiled By 
Carolishca Locas, BA’84 


Please note: All graduates are mem- 
bers of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. Those who first 
enrolled in SGWU or Loyola are also 
enrolled in either of these associa- 
tions. For purposes here, graduates of 
‘75 onward are designated as mem- 
bers of Concordia classes, graduates 
before ‘75 as members of Sir George 
Williams or Loyola classes. 


LOYOLA 


55 

ROBERT FLYNN, BSc’55, has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
directors of Fisher Controls Interna- 
tional Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Monsanto Co. of St. Louis, Missouri. 
64 

HIRSH COHEN, BCom ’64, BA’65, 
administrator of the Holmes division 
of the University of Cincinnati 
Hospital for the last 7 years, was 
appointed executive director of 
University Health Plan Inc., which 
operates a preferred provider organiza- 
tion in affiliation with CU. 

’'65 

HERMAN J. ARBOUR, BCom ’65, has 
been appointed vice-president, 
Quebec region, for the National 
Victoria & Grey Trust Co. He was 
featured in an earlier issue of this 
magazine on his appointment as the 
company’s Quebec regional manager. 
JACQUES DUPONT, BCom ’65, was 
appointed vice-president, bonds, at 
Guy, O'Brien Inc. Prior to joining the 
company, he was director of market- 
ing, portfolio management, at Trust 
General du Canada. 

WILLIAM P. SUTTON, BA’65, was 
recently appointed regional head for 
Citibank Canada’s resource and 
institutional banking group. He is 
based in Montreal. 

66 

ROBERT E. TOWNSEND, BA’66, a 
farmer since 1977 in Notre Dame de 
Laus, Quebec, has a daughter named 
Shannon who won the 1985 Terry Fox 
Scholarship. 

"70 

TERRY WHALEN, BA’70, was recently 





DIG IN: Concordia alumni gather around the refreshment stand at a wine and 
cheese party following the second annual meeting of the Concordia Alumni 


Association last October 1. 
appointed senior vice-president of 
First City Development Corp. Ltd. in 
Toronto. 

"7a 

DONALD PETER BLOCK, BA’71, owns 
and operates Block Opticians in 
Sudbury, Ontario. He is a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce and a past 
president of the Northern Ontario 
Association of Dispensing Opticians. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


"50 

THOMAS O. HECHT, BA’50, is 
chairman and controlling shareholder 
of Continental Pharma Cryosan Inc., a 
Montreal company that is a world- 
scale supplier of source plasma and 
blood derivatives. He was recently 
appointed to Concordia’s Board of 
Governors. 

51 

GERALD F. WILSON, BCom’51, took 
early retirement from the T. Eaton Co. 
department store in Montreal after 32 
years service. He moved to Enfield, 
Connecticut, where he is senior 
service clerk at Waldbaum’s Food Mart 
store. 

"53 

ROSS SMYTH, BCom’S53, retired Air 
Canada public affairs manager, past- 


_president of the World Federalists of 


Canada, and a former officer in the 


United Nations Association, is now 
chairman of the World Federalists’ 
committee on abolition of war. 

JACK WALSH, BSc’53, is vice-presi- 
dent, corporate affairs, at DuPont 
Canada Inc. 

62 

ANDRE E. BRIEN, BCom’62, plant 
manager at General Motors of Canada, 
was recently elected first vice- 
president of the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers Association, Quebec division. 
BERNARD FINESTONE, BA’62, 
president of Abbey Finestone Inc., was 
recently appointed vice-president of 
the Montreal Port Corporation. 

RENE H. Z’GRAGGEN, BCom’'62, was 
appointed executive vice-president of 
Plan Tel Inc., a firm he co-founded. He 
was formerly vice-president, finance 
and secretary-treasurer of the compa- 
ny. 

"63 

ROSALIE MOSCOVITCH, BA’G3, spent 
some 20 years creating and compiling 
“daffy definitions.’ Houghton Mifflin 
Co. will publish her first book entitled 
What's In A Word. \t is geared to pun- 
lovers. 

64 

DAVID A. BARBOUR, BA’64, has been 
appointed group vice-president, 
marketing, with Molson Breweries of 
Canada Ltd., responsible for overall 
direction of the marketing function. » 
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He was previously president of Molson 
Ontario Breweries Ltd. 

GORDON E.M. CUMMINGS, 

BCom’ 64, chief operating officer of 
National Sea Products Ltd., has also 
been named president of the company. 
DON MCPHIE, BA’64, commutes from 
Montreal to Ottawa and Hull where he 
runs several restaurants. 

65 

MIGUEL C. DOYON, BCom ’65, has 
been named controller at Pratt & 
Whitney Canada Inc. He joined the 
company in 1964, and has held 
accounting positions of increasing 
responsibility. 

DONALD B. HATHAWAY, BEng’65, 
BSc’68, formerly assistant dean of 
students at Sir George, was elected 
president of the Institute of Manage- 
ment Consultants of Ontario. He is a 
partner in Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby, a Toronto human resource 
management consulting firm. 
ROBERT ST. MARTIN, BCom ’65, set 
up the Faubourg restaurant on 
Montreal's St. Denis St. in 1974, and 
also opened the Bal St. Louis restaurant 
on Prince Arthur St. with partner 
Pierre Murphy. 

66 

ALLEN HITELMAN, BCom ’'66, is vice- 
president of Les Developpements 
Iberville Ltée, one of Quebec’s major 
developers of shopping centres. 

67 

CHARLES E. FROSST, BCom ’67, has 
been appointed controller and chief 
financial officer at Blackstone Indus- 
trial Products Ltd. in Stratford, Ont. 
He previously spent 14 years working 
in various divisions of CAE Industries 
Ltd. 

PETER D. ROSS, BSc’67, has been 
appointed senior vice-president, 
services, at Selkirk Communications 
Ltd. He is responsible for management 
information systems, office services, 
personnel, and financial services. 

68 

GARY STUART LOVELY, BEng’68, 
received a master of science degree in 
education from Niagara University this 
year. 

69 

MICHAEL HABERMAN, BCom '09, 
MBA'75, was appointed president and 
chief operating officer of Consumers 
Distributing Co. Ltd. in Toronto. He is 
responsible for the company's 
Canadian and U.S. catalogue show- 
room divisions and the Toy City stores 


in Canada. 

"70 

DAVID SHAFFER, BSc’70, was 
promoted to the position of senior 
manager, management consulting 
department, in the Los Angeles office 
of Peat Marwick, the international 
public accounting firm. 

TAMAR WARNER YARON, BA’70, has 
been living and working on a kibbutz 
in Israel since graduation. She is now 
in Montreal with her family. 

ae 

JAMES W. GREEN, BCom’71, MBA’73, 
was recently transferred to London, 
England to work for the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank as manager, human 
resources, Europe, Middle East and 
Africa division. 

EILEEN HENDRY, BA’71, has a position 
on the faculty of the Government 
Management School in Touraine. 

"72 

JEAN LUC EMOND, BCom’72, was 
named acting treasurer of the city of 
Westmount in July, after 11 years 
service with the municipality. 

PAUL NORMANDIN, BA’72, was 
appointed vice-president, office 
building rentals, for Alexis Nihon 
Corp. 

ELIZABETH ROUTLEY, BA’72, is 
working as an interior designer for the 
First Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion in Phoenix, Arizona. 


BARBARA SHANTZ, BA’72, is with the 
Canada Employment and Immigration 
Commission in Vancouver as co- 
ordinator, employment development 
branch. 

"73 

RONEY PATRICK AUDET, BCom’73, 
MBA’'77, has been executive vice- 
president of Raffinerie de sucre du 
Québec since 1982. He began his 
career 18 years ago as sales manager 
for American Can Canada Ltd., and 
has taught corporate planning at the 
University of Sherbrooke. He was also 
a management professor at Université 
du Québec and Concordia. 

"74 

ROD E. BUDD, BCom ’74, was appoint- 
ed partner of Clarkson, Gordon in 
Montreal and is responsible for 
computer services and audit. 


CONCORDIA 


Be he 

BOB DELANEY, BSc’75, has been 
appointed manager, marketing 
planning and support, with Co- 
operators Data Services Ltd. Based in 
Toronto, he is responsible for national 
marketing of on-line financial systems 
for banks, trust companies and credit 
unions. He previously spent six years 
working for a PR consulting firm in 
Vancouver and is completing thesis > 


GOLF AND THE CAPITAL CAMPAIGN: The third annual Concordia Alumni 
Golf Tournament was held on September 9 at the Royal Montreal Golf Club, 
attracting some 150 golfers. About 200 enjoyed a banquet that followed, during 
which Concordia Rector Patrick Kenniff (centre) was presented with a $2,000 
donation to the Capital Campaign from tournament co-chairmen Alex Carpini 
(L’74) and J. Roy Firth (Con’75). 
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p ‘requirements for an MBA from Simon 


Fraser University. 

FRANK DUFFY, BCom ’75, has been 
appointed senior account manager, 
commercial banking, with the Royal 
Bank of Canada in Toronto. 

TERENCE FREDERICKS, BCom’75, 
lives in Florida and is working as a 
director of Interco Investment, a 
division of Alfa Metalcraft Corp. 
MARC LATTONI, BCom’75, MBA’76, 
was appointed compensation consult- 
ant with Wyatt Co. He will have 
special responsibility for introducing 
Multicomp, a new questionnaire- 
based, computer-driven multiple 
regression position evaluation system. 
MICHAEL LERNER, BA’75, a teaching 
assistant in political science at Carle- 
ton University, recently gave a paper at 
the Canadian Political Science 
Association conference held at the 
Université de Montréal. 

MICHAEL E. RILEY, BCom’75, was 
appointed partner at Clarkson Gordon 
in the firm’s Montreal office. He is 
responsible for professional develop- 
ment and will continue to counsel his 
clients in the private and public 
sectors. 

"76 

DEBRA M. BLACKWELL, BA’76, 
recently became a member of the Law 
Society of Upper Canada and has been 
working as counsel for Confederation 
Life Insurance Co. in Toronto since 
March. 

JUDITH M. GREEN, BA’76, is now in 
the final stages of completing her 
thesis requirement for an MA in 
sociology at Concordia. 

STAN MROZ, BEng’76, is a chartered 
accountant for Canadian National 
Railways in Montreal. 

"TR 

FRANCINE BEAUCHEMIN, BCom’77, 
is vice-president, market policy, at the 
Montreal Exchange. She draws up 
trading rules and regulations govern- 
ing the 447 companies listed on 
Canada’s second-largest stock 
exchange. 

KAREN L. JOHNSON, Diploma 
Institutional Administration "77, was 
ordained in 1984 and is living in 
Hayward, Wisconsin. 

JEFFREY MANDEL, BCom’'77, a 
chartered accountant, recently became 
a partner of Richter, Usher & Vineberg. 
SHARON MCMILLAN, BA’77, is 
administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent of Alndon Productions (T.V.) Inc. 


in Toronto. 

ELIZABETH POGUE, BA’77, is Sunday 
sections editor in charge of Showcase 
and Travel with the Edmonton Sun. 
"78 

DALE CORBETT, PhD’78, is associate 
professor of neuroscience and 
psychology in the faculty of medicine 
at Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Nfld. One of the first three PhDs 
graduating from Concordia’s psychol- 
ogy department, he spent two years as 
a post-doctoral fellow at McGill and 
then went to Harvard as an assistant 
professor of psychobiology. 

"19 

GINO ROMANESE, BCom’'79, was 
appointed vice-president and regional 
manager with Royal LePage Residential 
Real Estate Services, Quebec division. 
He is also first vice-president of the 
Montreal Real Estate Board and a 
director of the Quebec Real Estate 
Association. 

PETER E. STUDNICKI, BCom’79, is 
marketing manager, sheets and fashion 
co-ordinates, with Dominion Textile 
Inc. 

°80 | 
JACQUES BOUCHER, BCom ’80, is an 
institutional representative at Wood 
Gundy. 

VALERIE VERITY-KING, BFA’80, has 
been accepted at Columbia University 
to work on a PhD in Ethnomusicology. 
She earned a master’s degree in 
Canadian music at Carleton University 
in 1983. 

NINO PIONATI, BCom ’80, is working 
as a product director for Johnson & 
Johnson in Montreal. 

81 

DONALD L. KIRKEY, Jr., BA’81, 
lectured in Canadian history at 
Concordia’s Loyola campus this past 
summer and is now completing a PhD 
in history at McMaster University in 
Hamilton, Ont. 

KAREN MCKENNA, BA’81, is working 
as a social worker at St. Vincent 
Hospital in Ottawa. 

MICHAEL MONDOU, BA’81, a former 
student in the Urban Studies program, 
has just returned from Zimbabwe 
where he was teaching economics and 
accounting for six months at Victoria 
High School in Masuinjo. 

JAMES PETO, BCom’81, has formed a 
Montreal company called 3rd Wave 
Media Consultants Ltd. along with 
John R. Ogilvie and LEO J. LAZIMBALT 
(BCom’84). 


’84: See accompanying feature story 
on the Class of *84. 


"85 

ROBERT M. DUBUC, JEAN PILOTTE, 
and CHRISTIAN SARRAZIN, all 
BFA’85s, produced a 30-second 
animated spot for the L Association 
Québécoise de lutte contre les pluies 
acides (Quebec Association Against 
Acid Rain). It was produced for 
commercial theatre and television 
screenings. 


BIRTHS 

LINDSAY ANNE CRAWFORD, a second 
daughter for Gerry Burke, SGW 
BA’69, and Kathy Johnson-Burke, C 
BA’78, on April 15, 1985. 


DEATHS 

CECILE ASHGOLD, SGW BA’62, in Sep- 
tember. 

DR. JACQUES BRUNEAU, L BA’32, in 
August. 

ELIZABETH CLEAVER, C MEFA’80, in 
July. 

GORDON CAMERON DONALDSON, 
SGW BA’45, in June. 

ALEX L. FEINDEL, SGW BSc’71, in 
September. 

MARION GAUNCE, SGW BA’67, in 
April. 

GORDON H. MACFARLANE, SGW 
BA’51, in July. 

FREDERICK D. MCCAFFREY, L BA’41, 
in April. 

DONALD A. REED, SGW BCom’S6, in 
September. 

TIMOTHY PATRICK SLATTERY, Q.C., 
M.B.E., L BA’31, in August. 

COLIN WESLEY WEBSTER, a friend of 
Concordia, in August. 


Special draw winners 


$3,000: John B. McBrearty, BA’57, Otta- 
wa 
$1,000: J. David Bigney, BCom’70, 
Montreal 
$500: Maureen Habib, BA’74, Montreal 
Winners of $100 were Marc Bolduc, 
BSc’64, Richmond, Que.; Donald L. 
Boisvert, BA’75, Montreal; George 
Johnson, BA’70, California; Pearl Lis, 
BA’77, Montreal; T.D. O’Connell, 
BSc’61, St- Hippolyte; Don Oddy, 
BCom’65, Montreal; Vlad Pasek, 
BSc’70, Alberta; Ed Prévost, BA’62, 
Montreal; J.J. Qualters, BSc’59, Massa- 
chusetts; and Ian Williams, BSc’60, 
Mississauga, Ont. 
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Benefits 


not limited 


to libraries 


Concordia's five-year Capital Cam- 
paign is at the halfway mark and has 
reached 53 per cent of its $25 million 
objective in cash and pledges. Starting 
with this issue, Concordia University 
Magazine takes an in-depth look at the 
different areas for which donations are 
being solicited. 

While library construction and 
expansion projects at both Concordia 
campuses have received the lion’s share 
of campaign publicity, there are other 
areas that will benefit as well. About $4 
million, or 16 per cent of the drive's 
objective, will be used for the univer- 
sity's network of colleges, centres, and 
institutes as well as to bolster scholar- 
ship and fellowship programs. 

Colleges, centres and institutes are to 
receive $2.67 million in campaign 
funds. Concordia is the only Quebec 
university with a system of small inter- 
disciplinary arts and science colleges, 
each based on a distinct philosophy of 
education or community service orien- 
tation. 

Support to innovation 

They offer a people-sized setting 
where students and faculty can pursue 
lines of studies tailored to their individ- 
ual academic interests. A major chal- 
lenge facing the university is to pre- 
serve their rate of innovation and 
development in a period of retrench- 
ment. 

These units, all of which offer pro- 
grams based on sound scholarship and 
high-calibre teaching, are: 

e The Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
which focuses on women’s studies. 

¢ Institute for Cooperative Educa- 
tion, offering students the chance to 
alternate academic study terms with 
work terms in industry in the fields of 
mathematics, chemistry and eco- 
nomics. It is the only program of its 
kind in Montreal. 

® Liberal Arts College, in which tra- 
ditional studies are carried out in the 
humanities, social sciences, art, music, 
and scientific thought. 


Concordia University 
Capital Campaign 


<4 


uilding together 





* Lonergan College, named after 
Bernard Lonergan, the former Loyola 
student and professor and distin- 
guished modern philosopher, in which 
students discuss important religious 
issues each year with a distinguished 
visiting scholar. 

¢ School of Community and Public 
Affairs, concerned with the internal 
workings of government and the rela- 
tionship between citizens and their 
community. 

Creative students 

¢ Science College, which attracts 
creative and critically imaginative stu- 
dents who are willing to work in a very 
demanding environment frequently 
calling for independent research. 

¢ Centre for Mature Students, which 
does not provide academic training, 
but delivers on the university's tradi- 
tional policy of providing academic 
guidance and support to older students 
who are beginning or resuming under- 
graduate programs. 

¢ Institute for Applied Economic 
Research, which works with the corpo- 
rate sector specializing in regional eco- 


nomic policies and issues. 

* Concordia Centre for Manage- 
ment Studies, established by the Fac- 
ulty of Commerce and Administration 
to reinforce relations with the business 
community and ensure that teaching 
programs and other services properly 
answer business needs. It works 
through conferences, seminars and 
other less formal exchanges. 

Few endowments 

Apart from the colleges and centres, 
the campaign will provide $1.25 mil- 
lion in the vital area of scholarships for 
undergraduates and fellowships for 
graduate students. For an institution 
with a tradition of accessibility and 
social responsibility, Concordia has rel- 
atively few endowments available to 
assist exceptional and deserving stu- 
dents requiring financial support. 

In fact, a recent report by Professor J. 
Svoboda, chairman of the Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Awards Committee, 
indicated that Concordia has virtually 
no endowments in the area of entrance 
scholarships. The entire program is 
financed with limited internal funds. 


HOW YOU CAN CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE 
CONCORDIA CAPITAL CAMPAIGN 


Gifts may be pledged over a period of years. Receipts valid for tax purposes 
will be sent to all donors. Cheques should be made payable to the Concordia 
University Capital Campaign. The mailing address is: 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 
Designated and memorial gifts are most welcome and may be discussed with 
the volunteer canvasser or the Campaign Office at the university. The phone 


number is (514) 848-4856. 
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Class Officers Program keeps track of 


The Class of ’84 


IN 1984, THE NEWLY-CREATED 
Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion set up a Class Officers Program. 
The program is designed to organize 
and strengthen the university’s links 
with its graduates. 

Twenty-five 1984 graduates repre- 
senting all schools, disciplines and 
degree levels volunteered to send out a 
questionnaire asking what their former 
classmates were up to. A whopping 600 
responses have come in so far, and we 
offer a random sample. A class newslet- 
ter containing the entire list will even- 
tually be sent out to everyone. 

The closer ties resulting from this 
new program will lay the groundwork 
for holding Concordia’s first class 
reunion, planned for 1989. Here is 
where the Class of '84 are: 


Arts 

MARIE-JOSE ACHIM is studying 
psychology at UQTR. MEREDITH 
ALSTON is assistant comptroller, Ven- 
tura Transport, in Pointe Claire, Que. 
CARMEN ARTOLA is working for KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines. EVE ASPINALL is 
taking a Masters in educational counsel- 
ling at McGill. KAREN BERTRAND has 
enrolled in an MA program in Special 
Education at McGill after working with 
deaf children at the University of 
Miami's Medical School for a year. 

KAREN BOWMAN is taking a certifi- 
cate course in applied computer sci- 
ence at U of M. LYALL BUSH is doing 
graduate work in English literature at 
Rutgers University. DAVID CARTIER 
works for McLeod Young Weir. JAMES 
CASTINE works for Northern Telecom. 
PATRICK CAVALIER is working in Nice, 
France as a business planner for Digital 
Corp. SUZANNE CHARLEBOIS is 
working as a development agent for 
Quebec Special Olympics. 

DR. JACK COHEN isa plastic surgeon 
and in his spare time gives recitals as 
one of Canada's three most prominent 
whistlers. MIKE DI GRAPPA is doing 
his Master’s in public administration at 


Columbia University. ROBERT GERGE- 
LY is working as manager of a 
McDonald's restaurant while studying 
for his Institutional Advancement cer- 
tificate from Concordia. ELIZABETH 
GEMBER works for Allegro Films. 

STEPHEN HENDRIE works for the 
CBC’s Quebec AM. TRUDIE MASON is 
also in the broadcasting business, 
working for CFCF-CFQR radio news 
along with classmates JEANNIE LEE 
and CAROLINE VAN VLAAGARDEN. 
ADELE MEGANN is doing an MA in 
liturgical studies at Notre Dame. 
SUSAN NELSON works in Des Moines, 
lowa, as a job development co-ordina- 
tor for Cuban and South East Asian 
refugees. FRANCE RENAUD is doing 
her MBA at HEC. STEWART SZETO 
works at Canadian Immigration in 
Hong Kong. 

ROGER TIN is an inventor living in 
Mountain View, California. He recently 
invented a gadget that allows you to 
find your keys by just whistling for 
them. The so-called Key Tracer is a tiny 
microphone that attaches to your key 
ring, hears your whistle and answers 
back with electronic beeps if the keys 
are anywhere within 25 feet. 
Commerce 

ALEX AJRAM is working at Nabisco 
Brands head office in Toronto as gen- 
eral ledger accountant. ANTHONY 
ARCHER works for Crown Life in 
Toronto. KEN BAIRD has his own juice- 
dispensing business operating through- 
out Quebec province. FRANCINE 
BERGERON is a sales rep for Smiles 
Confectionary. FREDERICK BRECHT 
is in hotel work in Switzerland. SYL- 

‘(ALIN BRUNET works as a systems ana- 
lyst for Alliance Mutual and also oper- 
ates a yoga centre. MARGARET CHAN 
works for Price Waterhouse. 

PAUL CHENIER is a sales engineer 
with W.R. Grace & Co. PIERRE COTE is 
working for Keydata Corp. in Foxboro, 
Mass., while studying for an MBA at the 
University of Rhode Island. PAUL 
DERRY is a sales supervisor for Coca 


Cola. ANNE-MARIE DUBUC works for 
Fiducie du Québec. SUZANNE FOR- 
TIER works for FBI Foods. LORY 
FRIEDE works for the Montreal 
Exchange. JOSEPH GALLI works for 
Ernst and Whinney Management Con- 
sultants. 

HOWARD GARFINKLE is teaching 
American high school students in Israel 
and taking courses towards his Israeli 
CPA. CHRISTINE GAUTIER works in 
the marketing department of Domtar 
Construction Materials. MURRAY 
GOLD is working for Wood Gundy Inc. 
TERRY HENDERSON is working for 
Arthur Anderson & Co. while studying 
for his CA at McGill. CHRISTOPHER 
KAUFMAN is working as a goldsmith 
for Patek Philippe in Geneva. 

GLENDA KERR is doing graduate 
work in computer science at the Uni- 
versity of Calgary. ROBERT KIRKEY is 
involved in a variety of small businesses 
either as Owner, partner or manager. 
SATTAR LAIRY works in Karachi for the 
National Bank of Pakistan. DANIEL 
LAMOTHE is manager of a Bank of 
Montreal branch in Laval. LINO MAT- 
TEO is working in the accounting 
department of the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital. LUCIENNE CRUVELLIEN 
(née Picard) lives in Canaan, Ct., and 
has left data processing to takes courses 
at the New England Silversmith School. 
DANIEL VATRE works in the accounts 
office of Spar Aerospace Ltd. 


Fine Arts 

PIERRE LECLERC and ALAIN 
VAUGIER, both BFA’84s, were part of 
the Montreal Est au/at the Centre expo- 
sition at the Saidye Bronfman Centre 
last August. They were among nine 
artists who created a multimedia space 
including paintings, sculptures, videos, 
and slides. 

LAURA ANNIBALINI works as a 
graphic designer at the Mongeau Bacon 
art and photography studio in Mont- 
real. She won second prize for the 
eastern region in the Staedtler Mars 
graphic poster design last March. NAD- 
JA BECHIRIAN-TISEO has her own 
design company, Nadja & Co. Inc., 
“Graphics ‘n Things.”’ LISE BERNIER is 
a freelance television actress doing tele- 
vision commercials. 

TERRY DILL is working at AMS Press, 


a New York City publishing house. Bb 
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CAROL DIMENTBERG is an art director 
for Fashion Mode Communications. 
FRANCINE ELVIOSE is a design con- 
sultant for Caverhill Russell in Toronto. 
FIONA GRIFFITHS is administrator, 
performer and creator for Pochinks 
and Company, a new performing arts 
group. 


Science 

CATHY BAIN works for Dome Petro- 
leum as a computer analyst. CLARKE 
BEDFORD is now a naval officer serv- 
ing on board HMCS Iroquois. MARC 
BEER is a respiratory technician at the 
Montreal General. YVES-MICHEL 
HENUSET works as a chemist for ILCO 
Instrument Co. JEAN PERRON is study- 
ing medicine at Laval. CYNTHIA PIN- 
COTT is doing her MSc in human 
genetics at McGill. KEITH ROBERT- 
SON is studying anatomy at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. JOSEPH 
WALKOW is an exploration geologist. 


Engineering 

GEORGE ABOUACCAR is a supervi- 
sory telecommunications engineer for 
Thunder Bay Telephone. MAHMOUD 
AL-QUTAYRI is an academic assistant at 
the College of Science and Technology 
in Jerusalem. At least eight engineers 
have joined CAE Electronics in Quebec 
and Ontario, including ANDREW 
BATORY, GRAHAM BEASLEY, RON 
BERCKMANS, ALEC BRETZEL, 
RICHARD GIVIS, DAVID JONES, 
ANGELO LAZARIS, and JOE PELLEJA. 
Working at IBM’s Bromont plant are 
ALAIN BOTELLA and = DANIEL 
BOULET. 

TIM COLLINS is studying for his 
MBA and LLB at University of Ottawa. 
ALEX CONSALVO and MARK STA- 
CHOWSKI are working at Circul-Aire 
Inc., whose executive vice-president is 
Sir George grad Stephen E. Huza. GARY 
DOSKAS works for Bell-Northern 
Research. 


MBAs 

SYLVAIN BOULE works as a manage- 
ment consultant, an owner of two small 
businesses, and a part-time staffer at 
CEGEP de Granby. STEPHEN BUTT is 
taking his BCL, LLB at McGill. JEFF 
DAHL is Quebec manager for the 
Imported Beer Co. GAIL DOTINGA 
works for Market Facts in Toronto. She 
recently won the Bent Stickson Excel- 
lence Award in marketing at the 1985 


Administration Sciences Association of 
Canada. 

MARCEL GUILBAULT is now a part- 
ner at Clarkson, Gordon. GUY 
HACHEY is director of the engineering 
plant at General Motors in Ste. Thérése. 
DAVID KAY is the business manager of 
industries at Warkworth Institution, a 
medium security prison between 
Kingston and Belleville, Ont. DEBBIE 
MANCHUR is a systems engineer for 
IBM Canada, ROGER YUEN is in real 
estate in Toronto. 


Other Masters, Doctors and 
Diploma recipients in 1984 


Arts 


BRIAN ARBUTHNOT is a curriculum 
consultant working for First Nation 
schools in northern Quebec. VERONI- 
CA HOLLINGER is doing her PhD in 
English at Concordia. GIL KEZNER 
works for the Jerusalem Foundation. 
SCOTT LAWRENCE, a freelance writer, 
is teaching part-time at Concordia. He 
recently published his first collection 
of short stories called Around the Mul- 
berry Tree, Exile Editions, HEATHER 
NOGRADY (née Wilson) is doing her 
PhD in clinical psychology at Queen's. 


M.Engs 

DENIS BERGERON works for Hydro- 
Quebec. NICOLAS BEYLICH works in 
the pulp and paper industry for 
Kloeckner Stadler Hurter. ROBIN 
JONES works in Arnprior for Boeing. 
VAIRAVAN PALANIAPPAN is a research 
engineer for Advance Micro Devices in 
Sunnyvale, Cal. 


M.Comp Sc. 

MURRAY BREMNER is doing gradu- 
ate work in mathematics at Yale. MUR- 
RAY DIEZ works for the Mercantile 
Bank. SUSAN HARFORD-KENT = is 
working as a programmer-analyst at 
University Hospital in Newton, Mass. 
NABIL NACCACHE works in Kanata, 
Ontario, for a California company, SDA 
Systems. 


D.Engs 

PAVLO DINIZ is an associate profes- 
sor of electrical engineering at the 
Federal University of Rio de Janeiro. 
PRADIP SYAMAL works for Magna 
Advanced Research and Development 
in Markham, Ont. 


ARDs 

DONNA HART works for Manuge 
Galleries in Halifax. An accomplished 
pianist, she has combined the interdis- 
ciplinary study of theology and musi- 
cology. MICHAEL TARI is minister of 
Parkview Presbyterian Church in Saska- 
toon. 


Diplomas 

SHARRON CONROD works for 
Clarkson Gordon. PEARL ORENSTEIN, 
a diploma holder in Institutional 
Administration, is the Infections and 
Diseases Nurse Consultant at the Jewish 
General Hospital. ANNETTE ZAMOY- 
SKI is an administrative assistant in the 
Planning and Development office at 
the Montreal Children’s Hospital. ROY 
TREVISION, with a diploma in Sports 
Administration, is sales and marketing 
manager, Peroni brand, with Amstel 
Breweries. 


CONCORDIA TEN YEAR TEAMS 


This season, Concordia University will be selecting ten-year all star teams 
from alumni ranks in all men’s and women’s varsity sports. We want you to 
participate by selecting a player you think should make a team. Use the form 
below for your choice and send it to: 


Dr. E.F. Enos, selection committee chairman, 
Concordia University Athletics Department, 


7141 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6 


ave we RA 6 x 5 0 od dams 2 0 i 
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CANADIAN LANDSCAPES 


Images of Canada by Peter and Traudl Markgraf 


Acknowledged by their peers and by collectors as outstanding silk screen artists, Peter and Traud] Markgraf have 
produced many beautiful images of Canada. 
Each of the nine images offered here is marked by exceptional expertise in shading and flawless screening technique. 
Each of these images was a sellout in its original form. 
You may now purchase high quality lithographic reproductions of these images for your home or office or as a 
thoughtful gift. Each image is reproduced on heavy stock and is unconditionally guaranteed. 
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B Summer Morning C Sakinaw Lake 





E Summer Rain 





— 
—— icin iliac 


G Port Moody H Indian Summer 
A BGH CF DE I 
Sheet Size 18” x 1842” (46x 47cm) — Sheet Size 18” x 202” (46 x 52 cm) Sheet Size 2542” x 19” (65 x 48 cm) Sheet Size 24” x 19” (61 x 48cm) 
Image Size 14” x 14” (36x36cm) Image Size 14” x 16” (36x41 em) Image Size 20” x 14” (51x36cm) Image Size 20” x 14” =(51 x 36cm) 








Please send me the following Markgraf print reproductions at $23.95 each or $88.00 for any four, plus $4.95 for handling and 
shipping (overseas: $7.50). Ontario residents please add 7% sales tax to combined cost of print(s) plus shipping/handling. 


Indicate quantities: A B C D E F G H I 
Cheque or money order to Alumni Media Enclosed: 










Charge to my MasterCard, Visa or American Express Account No. 






Name Street Apt. Expiry Date: 
City Prov. P. Code Signature 
Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, Ontario M6C |W 1 (416) 781-6661. 










Unconditional Money-Back Guarantee 
If you are not satisfied, please return your purchase to us and your money will be returned (/ess handling and postage). 








Silent Sam Premium Vodka 
is available, exclusively at 
the following Montreal 
Downtown and Suburban 
Area, SAQ stores. 


DOWNTOWN MONTREAL AREA: 


Westmount Square 

La Cite 

Place Ville Marie 

Place Victoria 

4855 Sherbrooke & Victoria 
Central Station 

1663 St. Catherine Street West 
The Bay 

Place Bonaventure 

1246 St. Catherine St. West 
Complexe Desjardins 

4235 St. Denis 


AND ALSO: 


5071 Queen Mary 

Rockland (Mt. Royal) 

Boul. Hymus (Pt. Claire) 

1600 Le Corbusier (Laval) 
Chateauguay Plaza 

Boul. Msgr-Langlois (Valleyfield) 
1860 rue D’Estimauville (Québec City) 


Silent Sam Premium Vodka is distilled 
in Canada by Schenley Canada Inc. 








Behind every great Vodka & Tonic stands a silent partner. 





A Premium Vodka distilled in Canada by Schenley Canada,Iinc 








